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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
I. PURPOSES OF THIS STUDY 


The purposes of this study are, first, to present to the 
dei tic: oe American literature reliable material showing that 
the mountain people and their literary champions have had,and 
are having, a definite influence upon American letters; and, 
second, to compile a section of mountain literature which has 
delineated the lives of the mountaineers of eastern Kentucky 
and eastern Tennessee. There is an immediate need for examina- 
tion of the writings about the lives of these people, for no 
criticism of the literature is available, The traditions of the 
mountain people, who are the last of the American pioneers, 
should be of immediate concern, for their interesting customs 
are rapidly disappearing. This fact should be of vital interest 
to the Literary historian and should be a subject for critical 
examination. In this study the material is so arranged as to 
show a definite trend and development in the literature. 

In order to evaluate what has been written about the 
people, criticism of the literature must be given an interest 
which will invite recognition ‘or admiration; also facts must 
be cited which will destroy the unjust and false degradation 


of the veople in this section. To this end, the collective 


2 
habits and customs of the mountain people will'be discusséd in 
connection with their opinions and philosophies. Particularly, 
an explanantion and interpretation of the feud are given since 
it is the community action of this people most subject to 
criticism and least understood. 

We are familiar with the work of scholars who have delved 
into the origin of the English folk song because of its rela- 
tion to English literature in a past day. As time has passed and 
the ballad has changed in the process of transmission, some 
scholars have forgotten, or have considered of no importance, 
the writings portraying the lives of such an interesting people 
as those to be found in the Southern Highlands of the United 
States. Therefore, the importance of the mountain ballad in 
American literature is considered and is supplemented by an 
analysis of the dialect. 

Although the rapid progress and sophistication of these 
United States have made scholars blind to an important type 
of indigenous literature, there yet remains a vestige of the 
early American frontier, the people of which have struggled 
throughout four generations to retain the culture which was 
characteristic of the eighteenth century. There is no doubt 
that the mountaineer had the predilection to see beyond his 
native coves, and fulfillment of his desire was accomplished 
by contact with missionaries from the valley churches who 


destroyed the barrier arising between the old and the modern 


z 
rural neighborhoods. This influence, as may be seen, led to the 
acceptance of the present American trends by the new generation. 
In view of his personal contact with the intimate, daily life. 
of the people of this section, the investigator is qualified 

to criticize with authority the creative work of those authors 


who have depicted the environment and customs of these people. 
It. °.A DEFINITION OF MOUNTAIN FOLK LITERATURE 


A definition of the term "mountain literature" is of the 
utmost importance in order to approach the characteristics of 
the literature with a clear understanding. Although a rela- 
tively small amount of literature has been written with refer- 
ence to the mountain people of this particular region, there 
has evolved a considerable quantity of psychological and so- 
ciological research which serves as a splendid foundation for 
such writing. Following the examination of numerous periodicals 
and books, the present investigator has included & cross-seéc- 
tion of all the material relative to the study,in order that 
janis reader may see a panorama of the life of the mountaineer 
as portrayed in the literature. The combination of selected 
material will be designated collectively as "mountain litera- 
ture", in order to facilitate the conception of the subject 
matter. The Gneee eeetinn will commence with the literature 
written during the last twenty years of the nineteenth century. 


We can not disqualify that literature written in disparagement 
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of these people; nor can the romantic, sentimental, and realis- 
tic tales be excluded without a biased expression of opinion. 
Stories, novels, and tales relating to their simple, rural 
life, were inspired by the mountain veopvle. The ballad tradi- 
tion of the mountaineers had its incipiency in the Old English 
and Scottish customs and was propagated by oral means through 
unconscious variations added by the singing mountaineers. 
Those writings which are not representative and which are un- 
justly deprecatory have been eliminated, such as the minor 
short stories of John Fox,Jr. and the amateurish writings of 
Miss Murfree. A differentation will be made between the so- 


ciological and the literary works throughout the criticism. 
III. THE PRINCIPAL AUTHORS 


In this study the principal authors to be discussed are: 
Mary Noailles Murfree, whose pseudonym was Charles Egbert 
Craddock; John Fox, Jr., a novelist and short story writer of 
the twentieth century and a contemporary of Miss Murfrees 
John C. Campbell, a missionary and doctor; Lucy Furman, a socio- 
logical writer of mountain sketches; and Percy Mackaye, a 
successful playwright of the first decade of the twentieth 
century. The material in this comprehensive study was gleaned 
from compilations by various authors who treat and interpret 
the mountain ballads, stories, and novels and their influence 


upon American literature. it follows, therefore, that all 
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writings having the characteristics of mountain literature will 
be given critical examination. Only those pieces which reflect 
genuine knowledge of the mountain folk are admitted for consi- 
deration; those wherein the author writes about himself, rather 
than the people, are excluded. The value of such literature 
lies in its interpretation of the mountain folk, rather than 
in the author's biographical background. In each case the 
author had to have unequivocal information concerning the folk, 
a familiarity which was responsible for the subordination of 


the author to his depiction of the lives of the mountain folk. 
IV. GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS 


In order to simplify the subject matter under discussion, 
the following sscgawaxioes definitions are generic in character 
and have not been divided into their subgroups, for the general 
characteristics of the mountain people are materially the same 
in every region. The "Blue Ridge" is a name describing the 


' source of the 


mountain ranges in Virginia; the “Cumberlands, ' 
Cumberland river, is a term ascribed to a particular section 
located in eastern Kentucky, and this mountain range is a con- 
tinuation of the Appalachian range south of the Blue Ridge; the 
expression "Smoky Mountains" or "Smokies" designates that lo- 


cality in east Tennessee where may be found the highest peaks 


and wildest valleys in the Southern Appalachians. 
"Angry Blood" is the term used by the writer in refer- 


ing to the feud. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CUSTOMS OF THE MOUNTAIN FOLK 
IT. PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF THE MOUNTAINEER'S LIFE 


nedolenoue une Civil War the mountaineer aligned himself 
with the North chiefly because of economic circumstances. Since 
only a small portion of his land was tillable, the mountaineer 
held no negroes in bondage. He was a Southerner in sentiment 
and spirit. His loyalty to the government which had declared 
its independence from a tyrannical Mother Country, and his 
hatred of the aristocratic landholders made him withdraw his 
support from the Southern cause, for,in siding with the North, 
his action was motivated by several reasons, but none so great 
as his hatred of the Southern aristocracy. The fact that the 
mountaineer joined the ranks of the Union rather than the army 
of the South has little to do with our subject, inasmuch as his 
alliance with the Union was only illustrative of his intuitive 
sense of right. In the eyes of the mountaineer, men were born 
free, equal, and with the right to pursue their own happiness; 
so to him all men were to be treated with "fa'rness an! squart 
ness." 

Inhospitable people were little known in the mountains. 
Unless the "lowlander" or "furriner" aroused suspicion, he 


could win the admiration of the cabin folk. In turn, he was 


welcomed royally into every home during his sojurn in the 
mountain region. It is true that every stranger was at first 
regarded as a "pryin! furriner". Once the suspicious stigma 
had been eradicated, however, there was nothing too fine for 
the guest and friend. To enter one cabin was to be permitted 
admittance to all by giving a true answer to "What be yo're 
name, stranger?" 

In their household duties the women were diligent. Their 
efforts to provide the guest with the finest in the house were 
aesminaie inexhaustible. For example, white flour was kept in 
many cabins for special occasions and guests, whereas corn 
meal was the steady diet of the mountaineer family. All members 
of the mountain family had definite chores to perform. Like 
their elders, the children had their resvonsibilities, and they 
had to have an equal amount of a guest's attention, should he 
desire to rank high in the estimation of the household. As 
soon as the host was certain that the stranger was not a Fed- 
eral agent--a suspicion which is prevalent today--he would 
offer a quid of "homemade" or a pipe; this would be followed 
by a stone jug passed as a genuine gesture of hospitality. 

Miss Murfree comments on this universal custom: "When the 
usual appetizer was offered, it took the form of whiskey in such 
quantity that the conviction was forced upon him that it was 


z 1 
come by very handily." Miss Murfree describes the feeling of 


> 
Mary N. Murfree, The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 


ee 


tains, p. 21. 


both the distiller and the consumer. When she says quantity, 
she refers inaunitabiy to the unmistakable pride of the moun- 
taineer who is given the opportunity to entertain in his own 
home. As a consequence, she illustrates the fact that the guest 
would have violated the law of’ mountain hospitality, had he 
asked from what stump or from behind what rock the "spirits" 
had come. Tradition jtates that he should have displayed his 
approval of the Yeorn" by a congratulatory smack of his lips. 
When the stranger stopped by again, his greeting would be a 
loud "hello". Miss Murfree pictures the true idea of a moun- 
taineer's greeting as portrayed in her unforgettable book, 


The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains: 


ULCER aan = NNR 


He was joined there by the other members of the party, 
six or eight in number, and presently a stentorian voice 
broke upon the air. 

"Hello! Hello!" he shouted, hailing the log cabin. 

From under the cabin two huge curs came, their activity 
impeded by the blocks and chains they drew.= 


Miss Murfree expresses the spirit which is characteristic of 
the mountaineer's greeting. In the selection given above, the 
description of the two curs is realistic. Raw-boned hounds and 
beagles, which are a part of the mountaineer's bumptious pro- 
perty, usually drew small blocks fastened by chains around 
their necks. At night the dogs were freed of their bonds to 
forage for food. They were a necessary protection against 


predatory animals which molested the domestic live stock. A 


2tpid., pp. 17-18. 
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month or two before the opening of the bear season, the hounds 
were kept close to the house and fed only small portions of 
corn pone and bacon rinds. | 

In the mountaineer's home hospitality was always given to 
the guest, but it was never violated without ‘dire results. Non- 
observance of the rules of hospitality would have aroused suspi- 
cion which would have meant a shot in the back upon the "fur-~ 
riner's" departure from the highlands. Even when the sheriff 
of the county rode in search of legal transgressors, as he 
often did, he accepted without question the hospitality of the 
mountain folk. Familiar with the customs, he never tried to 
secure information from the people concerning a mountain fugi- 
tive unless "sech talk come easy-like." Consequently, the 
sheriff was respected while the Federal agent was hated, for 
the "revenuer" was considered as a soy who betrayed the people, 
for he sought out the moonshiner and brought him into court 
for making corn whiskey. This hatred of the Federal men, more- 
over, should be given particular attention. Miss Murfree's 
realistic narration of Mink's flight from justice and the man 
hunt led by the sheriff, who believed that Mink had murdered 
his grandfather, illustrates one of the most interesting cus- 
toms still prevalent in the Smokies today. Mirandy, beloved 
by Mink, did not think of preventing her grandmother from 
asking the sheriff and his posse in to supper, whereas the 


mountain woman would have forbidden the Federal agent to pass 
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beyond the rustic fence. The old woman remonstrates: 
“Wirandy Jane," the o1d woman interrupted, in a wrathful 
undertone, "'pears like I hev hed the trouble o! rasin! 
a idgit in you-uns! Them ain't raiders, 'n nuthin’ like 
it. Run ant tell the sher'ff we air dishin' up dinner 
now, an! ax him an! his gang ter light an' hitch, an! 
eat it along o' we-uns." _ 


Fox, Jr., a similar allusion to hospitality appears. On hearing 
from the livs of his guest, the sheriff, that a price had been 
placed upon the head of his grandson, Old Jason ordered the 
men from the house, saying that he refused to aid,since blood 
money had been offered.” Since the mountain people had a de- 
finite sense of justice, reward money for a criminal's capture 
was more of a hindrance to ‘the law than an aid. If, for ex- 
ample, the outlaw was kin to the mountain people, and the crime 
warranted punishment, he would be caught and brought to jus- 
tice without "“law-bribin'". If, on the other hand, the foreseen 
punishment was out of proportion to the crime, the culprit 
would be sheltered and aided in his escape regardless of the 
amount of reward offered for his capture. 

To gain a more intelligent insight into the hospitality 
of the mountain host and his home, the mountain literature 


should be studied with care. What sort of hospitality did 
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the lowland friend receive? What type of house did his host 
have? What kind of payment, if any, did ens mountaineer ex- 
pect to recéive for his services? As has been indicated above, 
the stranger traveling through the mountains was given the 
best of everything from meals to lodging, if he proved that 
he was not a "revenuer". The "furriner" hed to remember ‘that 
he was visiting in a rural neighborhood where farms were small.. 
The host who was fortunate enough to have a small amount of 
flat land and a good corn crop, might have been able to pur- 
chase a horse or two, a cow, some pigs, and a few chickens. 

If the mountaineer lived close to a saw mill, there was the 
possibility that he might have a two-story frame house which 
would provide ample room for himself, his wife, and an average 
family of ten children. The mountain host invited the guest 

to a table spread with several varieties of meat,--fried hard 
ee and home-canned foods, all of which was fortified by corn 
pone and, occasionally, biscuits. By the time the stranger had 
finished his meal, the mountaineer considered him to be one 

in spirit with the mountain family. After smoking a couple of 
pipes with his guest, he gave him the best feather bed in the 
house. The host of the most humble mountain cabin would not 
accept payment for his services to the traveler. “hile his 
extreme independence was characteristic of the Northerner, 
also his hospitality was an expression of the Southern spirit. 


In the upper highlands the mountain family lived in a 
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one-room cabin, modified perhaps by a dilapidated lean-to 
which offered sleeping quarters. In dry weather storage space 
was available on the porch of the cabin, where all manner of 
paraphernalia--including a spinning wheel of the hand type, 
a loom, rickety cane-bottom chairs, dried peppers and gourds 
strung together, milk piggins [buckets], and bedding which had 
been hung out to air, were strewn about. Inside and at one end 
of the room was a fireplace with a step oven in its corner. The 
day's meager meals were prepared around the hearth, meals which 
consisted of salt pork, bear or deer jerky, other game, turnips, 
"noke-salat" [green salad] ,milk, butter, and corn pone. 

Seldom did the mountaineer visit the general store, as 
he had few ways of obtaining money with which to buy the ne- 
seasties for his home. On the other hand, he had a number of 
unique ways of raising money. As Miss Murfree relates, the 
mountaineer wane master woodsman who found bee trees, swarmed 
the insects in hives close to the house, and sold their honey 
and wax to the lowlander for a clear profit. Native fruit of 
the wild variety, which.consisted of fox grapes, muscadines, 
and wild cherries, was cured in the hot summer sun and laid 
aside either for food or for exchange purposes. Ginseng roots 
were gathered and brought a high price, perhaps five dollars 
a pound. "Beeswax, feathers, honey, dried fruit", writes Miss 
‘Murfree, "are bartered here {General Storé], and a night's reat 


has never been lost for the perplexities of the currency 


question in the Big Smoky Mountains ."° 


These mountaineers, however, were not dependent upon 
money for their living. What money fell into their hands was 
welcome, but barter was the true means. of exchange. It must 
be remembered that Miss Murfree wrote during the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, at which ie fie mountaineers had 
little contact with the valley folk who lived in larger com- 
munities where currency was prevalent, and when the rewards 
of moonshining did not bring such rich profits as in the days 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. During the early part of the 
second decade of the twentieth century, these mountain folk 
who lived a great distance from the ratlroad usually sent re- 
presentatives into Krioxville, Tennessee, once a year to buy 
fancy elothes and household essentials not to be found in the 
general store. Miss Murfree enumerates what might have been 
purchased at-the store during the period with which she was 
familiar, and it is interesting to note that conditions have 
changed very little. On occasional trips to the store, he 
usually secured, by means of barter, a few household necessi- 
ties, such as coffee, sugar, salt, and spices. She writes: 

It was hard to say what might be bought at the store ex- 
cept powder and coffee, and sugar perhaps, if "long-~swee- 
tenin'" might not suffiee; for each of the half dozen 
small farms was a type of the region, producing within 


its own confines all its necessities. Hand-looms could 
be glimpsed through open doors, and as yet the dry-goods 


Murfree, op. cit., p. 41. 
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trade is unknown to the homespunclad denizens ofthe 
Settlement. aie 

An interesting sociological problem was presented by the 
mountaineer women, a problem which has been of paramount im- 
portance in nearly all of the literature of the mountain folk. 
Within the confines of the home and in the fields adjoining, 
they assumed great responsibilities. Even though the mountain 
man might have his mistress, it was none the less the duty of 
the woman to keep the home intact; and for this reason divorces 
were almost unknown in the mountain region. 

The unmarried women, likewise, had their responsibilities 
in the home of their parents. Miss Murfree succeeds in giving 
’ the woman's point of view. Although Clarsie is the unmarried 
daughter of a poor mountain family, she has been trained 
thoroughly in domestic. duties. Miss Murfree writes: 

Clarsie's thoughts had overtaken the scenes when she 
should have died that sudden terrible death: when there 
would be no one left to feed the chickens: when no one 
would care if the pigs cried with the pangs of hunger, 
unless, indeed, it were time for them to be fattened be- 
fore killing. The mare,--how often would she be taken 
from the plow, and shut up for the night in her shanty 
without a drop of water, after her hard day's work! Who 
would churn, or spin, or-.weave? Clarsie could not under- 


stand how the machinery of the universe could go on with- 
out her. 


“Tha. pp. 40-1. 


"Mary N. Murfree, "The 'Harn't that Walks Chilhowee," 
In the Tennessee Mountains, p. 31l. 
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Clarsie's thoughts were of the misfortunes that might befall 
the dumb animals that were dependent upon the woman's care for 
their scanty food and shelter. Miss Murfree clarifies and 
broadens the conception of the mountain woman by pointing out 
her feminine qualities. The mountaineer woman is no longer 
presented as crude and unfeminine, but she is portrayed as 
having the lovable characteristics of a woman and mother. 

In the mountains the girl matured at an early age, not 
only because of the social environment but because of the duties 
that she had to assume as soon as she was able. Centuries of 
social traditions had compelled certain responsibilities, and, 
as a result, her ambitions and aspirations were thwarted by 
the arduous domestic conditions. In fact, she was forced to 
shoulder her tasks at an earlier age than her brother. She  , 
was more receptive, however, to changing conditions than the 
boy, and she showed her appreciation by a cobperative accept- 
ance of all innovations brought in by the nurses and teachers 
from the lowlands. 

When the mountain boy reached an age when he could take 
care of a small mountain farm, he began a short period of 
courtship, which usually culminated in marriage. In the moun- 
tains of eastern Kentucky and eastern Tennessee, the custom 
of courting was a matter for serious consideration. At the same 
time the boy received the final word of his girl, he also 


gained the assurance that she would not smile upon another. 
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Should she notice the glances or accept favors from a boy of 
another family, trouble usually followea.® During the extent 
of the courting period, timidity on the part of the man was 
noticeable, and such timidity has been made the subject for 
many of the humorous stories of John Fox, Jr., and Miss Mur- 
free. In John Fox, Jr.'s short story, "Courtin' on Cutshin,” 
the character of Ole Tom Perils is eminent. The author writes: 


Ole-Tom Perkins '11 put his arm aroun! yo! neck an! whis- 
per in yo' year ef he's ten miles out'n the woods. I 
reckon thar's jes so much devilmint a-goin' on in thege 
mountains, folks is naturely afeerd to talk out loud. 


An' TI know gallivantin' is diff'ent with us mountain 
fellers an' you furriners, in the premises, anyways, as 
them lawyers up to court says; though I reckon hit's 
purty much the same atter the premises is over. Whar you 
says "“courtin'", now, we says "talkin! to". 


The goal of the mountain girl was marriage, which came 
exceptionally early in her life, for even to this day child- 
marriage is a practice in the mountain regions. In the follow- 
ing passage, John Fox, Jr. depicts the marital situation: 


Clayton was wondering which was the mother, when, to his 
amazement, almost to his confusion, the girl lifted the 
child calmly to her own breast. The child was the mother 
of the child. She was barely fifteen, with a face of a 
girl of twelve, and her motherly manner had struck him 

as an odd contrast. He felt a thrill of pity for the 
young mother as he called to mind the aged young wives he 
had seen who were haggard and care-worn at thirty, and 


Sinfra. Chapter IV., "Angry Blood", p. 51. 


9John Fox, Jr., “Courtin' on Cutshin," Hell for Sartin! 
and Other Stories, p. 118. 
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who still managed to live to an old age.tt 


The mountain people had little or no contact with types of 
living other than their own, and there was a fundamental rea- 
son for early marriages. Since maturity came early to the 
mountain girl, who developed several years before the boy, 
marriage to older men was customary. The causative factor 
underlying such a short childhood was the environment of both 
the boy and the girl. Close contact with nature and the hardness 
of the mountain life, lack of privacy in the home, and the folk 
conventions, all made for a short period of childhood, early 
adolescence, and early marriage. In his many novels of moun- 
tain life John Fox, Jr. points out the above facts in an effort 
to show that these people were doing their best to improve 
their living conditions. 

According to mountain custom, the man was the provider 
and the protector of his home, and he gave allegiance to no 
person or group. Each member of his family was his property, to 
treat as he wished. Paternal authority was the dominating fear 
of the household, and the women were obedient to the paternal 
hand that controlled the affairs of the home. Strangely enough, 
the law is still in effect, as was witnessed in the recent 
trial of Edith Maxwell. Twenty-one year old Edith Maxwell killed 


her father, who tried to beat her for disobeying him. The 


115 ohn Fox, Jr., A Mountain Europa, p. 20. 
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following comment on the trial is taken from an article which 


appeared in the Literary Digest: 
In that time the case of Edith Maxwell had become a sym- 
bol of modern youth's stand against the ancient, flinty 
laws of the hills which say that a father shall rule his 
megs and that unmarried women shall be indoors by sun- 
Miss Maxwell was tried and found guilty by a jury of twelve 
men of her father's own generation who returned S wentiee of 
guilty, and by the judge she was sentenced to twenty-five years 
in the state penitentiary. Although this item would be more 
correctly placed in a chapter dealing with a discussion of . 
modern mountain literature, it is illustrative of the fact that 
there has been little change in the clannish attitudes of the 
mountaineer. Miss Maxwell's pathetic situation demonstrates, 
however, that the present educational system, as carried out 
by the settlement schools, is rapidly destroying old-time moun- 
tain customs. The present generation is more progressive, and 
the mountain women are taking their places in educational and 
political circles alongside their lowland neighbors, 

In the mountains a girl who was not married on or before 
her eighteenth birthday was looked upon as having something 
wrong with her. This tenet was the foundation for many of the 
plots by both Miss Murfree and John Fox, Jr. If the mountain 
girl remained unmarried up until the age of twenty, she was 
considered by both men and women as being on the "cull list". 


. "Man's Justice to Woman in the Hills," Literary Digest 
120:26, November 30, 1935. : <= ee 
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Unfortunately, the spinster's life was not a happy one. Re- 
ferring to her as of "no account", men and women continually 
harassed and ridiculed her. They cited Scripture, for it was 
the basis of such an attitude toward the childless woman. In 
the Quare Women sketches Lucy Furman pictures the mountain 
woman's thoughts concerning the unmarried settlement-school 
teacher. Miss Furman writes: 


"T have no man — I'm not married." 

"What?" demanded Aunt Ailsie, as if she could not have 
heard aright. 

"T have no husband — I'm not married," repeated the 
stranger. 

Aunt Ailsie stared, dumb, for some seconds before she 
could speak. 

"?wenty-eight, and hain't got a man!" she then exclaimed. 


* e e e e e . ° e e * e ° ° e ° ° e e ® * e 


"T never in life seed but one old maid before, and she 
was fittified," she remarked tentatively. 


Illegitimacy was not absent from the people of the moun- 
tains; custom did not condemn such a status, for it was, in the 
Southern mountains, condoned and sanctioned, and the women who 
bore illegitimate children were treated with more respect than 
the spinsters. Illegitimacy was not due to seduction, but it 
was the result of an early atquaintance with sex relationship 
and the custom of promiscuous hospitality. Consequently, the 
Same stigma was not directed at the child of the unwedded mother 
as was common in the other sections of the country. The child was 
either known by the name of the father, or by that of the mother; 


Occasionally, the child was designated by the combined names of 


1Stey Furman, The Quare Women, p. 12. 


20 
its parents. The latter case arose from the neighborliness of 
the two families. Furthermore, the father usually assumed full 
responsibility for his children born out of wedlock. In the 
event that the mother of a large family died, the father was 
expected to marry again for the sake of the children. The step- 
mother. took good care of her acquired children and, as a rule, 
had several children of her own. In such cases the family be- 
came very large, and as a result it became more difficult for 
the family to secure an adequate livelihood. 

Miss Furman's sketches of the Quare Women are descriptive 
narratives of the habits of the mountain people; likewise her 
stories of Troublesome Creek, which flowed through the Cumber- 
lands, are sympathetic vignettes of the lives of the mountain 
people. In one of the narratives from Mothering on Perilous, 
Miss Furman writes of the death of a mountaineer mother who had 
a large family; she presents the neighbor of the deceased in 
vivid characterization: 

"Who is that?" [Phe settlement school teacher speaks] 
"That's his new woman. . ." Mrs Sayler [another mountain 
woman} whispered back. "Of course he was bound to git one 
right off, with all them young ones. She treats ‘em mighty 
good too. The new one's hers; come eight days ago, just in 
time for the fumeral occasion.” 

Miss Furman's characterization of the lives of the folk 
is full of simpbe charm. In her characterization of the women 
and children she excels. Furthermore, in her ability to 


14Lucy Furman, "Mothering on Perilous," Century Magazine, 
81:301-2. MENLUPY magascine 
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picture the human qualities of the mountaineer with such under- 
standing lies the supreme excellence of her work. Although her 
narratives do not have, as yet, a place in the local color 
stories of American literature, like John Fox, Ir. and Miss 
Murfree, Miss Furman's stories picture accurately the customs 


of the mountain folk. 
II. RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES 


An adequate and integral conception of the customs and 
habits of the mountain folk may not be presented with any de- 
gree of accuracy without an examination of their attitudes con- 
cerning weiraioua faith and a consideration of the traditional 
foundations of their beliefs in the supernatural. Having a 
sincere desire to live a full and Ree life, the mountaineers 
were firm believers and followers of the tenets proffered in 
a pure and simple Christian faith. Eternal life was a desired 
escape, in contrast to the unceasing struggle which life held 
‘for the mountaineers. Although Nature was a hard taskmaster, 
she kept alive the faith of the mountain people, and today one 
seldom finds an atheist or agnostic among them. On the other 
hand, ignorance of the scientific methods relating to living 
in the other sections of the United States fostered supersti- 
tion which formed a close alliance with the religious convic- 
tions of the people. The story of "Grayson's Baby" is an 


example of the mountaineer father who believed that God has 
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wreaked vengeance upon him by allowing his baby boy to diet 
John Fox, Jr. pointed out that medical science could have 
saved the infantts life, had the father consulted a physician. 
He failed to save his child's life because he knew nothing of 
scientific methods. Tradition and mountain custom had instilled 
a fear in his mind, and his credulity in things unnatural made 
him sceptical of modern medical practice. The best manner in 
which to treat traditionalism versus science presents an in- 
volved problem; they are, eee two separate beliefs. The 
religion and superstitions of the mountain folk have been in- 
terpreted as emotional outbursts of faith in both the natural 
and the supernatural. In connection with his superstitious be- 
liefs which have a relationship to his daily life, the reli- 
gious faith of the mountaineer will be discussed. 

In daily life the association with Nature made the pos- 
sibility of turning skeptic or atheist quite unlikely. Because 
of his child-like faith, the mountaineer asked no questions; 
rather he accepted the creed and belief of his grandfathers. 
Americanism had its incipient force in the freedom to believe 
and to worship according to the individual's conscience. The 
mountaineer and his family believed in the Christian faith be- 
cause there had been no other creed taught in the American 


frontier home. Consequently, religion involved more than a mere 
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acceptance of the gospel; its practice was applied daily in 
almost every home, for the people found the Scriptures appli- 
cable to their lives. The stories of Miss Murfree and John 
Fox, Jr. are imbued with an undercurrent of religious feeling 
‘on which the narratives of the simple life of these people are 
based. In the following illustration, taken from a minor novel, 
A Mountain Europa, is found an expression of a universal bond 
between all mountain people. John Fox, Jr. writes: 

"Look hyeh, Sherd Raines," she said, in low, unsteady 

tones, “I know you air religious, 'n' I know as how, when 

ytu give yer word, you'll do what you say. Now, I want ye 

to hold up yer right hand and swtar that you'll never 

tell a livin' soul that you know whar dad is a-hidint."16 
Religion bound the mountain people together as closely as family 
ties or blood relationships. Religion was regarded with profound 
respect by the most hardened mountain criminal because of the 
religious convictions he had been taught. Such training had a 
direct influence upon him; and, perhaps, his own conscience 
brought him to justice more often than the physical force of 
the sheriff. 

Even though the majority of the people were illiterate, 
Bibical verses were on the tongues of all. For example, in every 
mountain home the saying of Grace was a common practice. Almost 
without exception, the mountaineer was a Protestant, and the 


predominant sects were the Methodist and the Baptist. In eastern 


Kentucky and eastern Tennessee, "Old-Time-Religion" is still 


1©yohn Fox, Jr., A Mountain Europa, p. 57. 
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practiced by the people of the mountain communities. 

In 1918 William Bradley declared that the Civil War had 
left the mountain people economically and socially impeded and 
that moral and religious training had been entirely neglected}? 
Although it is an accepted fact that the Civil War did retard 
the mountaineer economically and socially, there is some ques- 
tion, however, as to whether the moral and the religious train- 
ing suffered. Furthermore, the literature regarding the habits 
of the mountain people does not substantiate the statement that 
the religious beliefs and morals of the mountain people changed 
a great deal. Whatever effect the Civil War might have had upon 
these people, the majority of mountain families maintained a 
standard of religious training which was a direct guide to 
healthy and moral living. Without doubt the hill people who 
lived closer to the lowlands suffered more from the ravages of 
war, and as a result the moral and religious standards were 
lowered. 

The mountain children had the "fear of Goa" preached to. 
them from the time they were old enough to share in the duties 
of the home,which is further proof that this folk did not lack 
in Godly and righteous upbringing. Once the child had caught 
the Christian spirit as presented through: the mountaineer's 
interpretation of the Scriptures, no fear either of clan law 
or man could change his belief. The lovable Chad of John Fox,Jris 


17 a. Bradley, "Women on Troublesome," 'Scribners Maga- 
Zine, 65:320-21. 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come possessed a Christian -be- 
lief taught him faithfully by his mother. The author describes 
the boy's reaction to the dawn. Special attention should be 
given to the manner in which Scriptural-allusion is used: 
Morning after morning, the voy had looked upon just such 
glory, calmly watching the mist part, like the waters, 
for the land, and the day break with one phrase, "Let 
there be light," ever in his mind *- for Chad knew his 
Bible. 
Many stories and novels of John Fox, Jr. are too sentimental, 
too romantic, and too formal in plot scheme to be realistic. 
They are, however, characteristic of the mountain people's 
lives as to the conditions and the problems presented. Further- 
more, the author explains the problems of the mountain folk 
to the reader, and he usually offers a just and logical answer 
to their social questions. A Mountain Europa is a novel pre- 
senting a social problem of the people and is an interpretation 
of the social Nemesis. In spite of the literary shortcomings 
of A Mountain Europa, the author’offers an acceptable solution 
to the controversial question of whether or not a mountain girl 
accustomed ‘to a primitive civilization can bring marital happi- 
ness to a man born in a modern and more cultivated one. The 
novel, therefore, has a definite place in mountain literature. 
The fatalistic attitude is well taken and shows accurately the 
people's philosophy of life. In A Mountain Europa,the heroine, 


a mountain girl, is accidently killed. In the following passage 
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one of the minor characters speaks with a deep relipious con- 

viction regarding her death. John Jox Jr. writes: 
"It air shorely hard to see," said one in a low, slow 
voice, "why she was taken,'n' him left; who she should hev 
to give her life fer the life he took. But He knows, He 
knows," the mountaineer continued, with unfaltering trust; 
and then, after a moment's struggle to reconcile fact with 
faith: "The Lord took whut he keered fer most, 'nt he 
wasn't," 

The other made no reply, and they kept on in silence. 

Upon a spur of the mountain beneath which the little min- 

ing town had sunk to quiet for the night they parted with 

a hand clasp. Not till then was the silence broken. 9 
In general the lowlander has felt that the mountaineer was 
dishonest in business dealings and in politics. Those people 
however, who have lived among the mountain folk are of the 
opinion that the mountaineer is honest as well as shrewd. 
Through his religious and home training,traits of fine char- 
acter have developed. He would not break one of the Ten Com- 
mandments unless it was necessary to protect, or better, the 
welfare of himself and his family, and likewise he combined 
his religious beliefs with his ethical ideals. 

‘Consequently, there was not a distinct demarcation be- 
tween religion, daily life, and politics. If the mountaineer 
felt that he was right in gaining a political office, no a- 
mount of religious conviction would dissuade him from using 
chicanery in order to assure a political victory. With regard 


to his political underhandedness, there were no scruples, and 


he professed a belief in unethical policies, if they coincided 
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with his own peculiar ideas of democracy. Many times the moun- 
taineer candidate donned the apostolic garb in order to attract 
the attention of the electorate. As to the religious education 
of the leaders of the community, John Campbell has made a per- 
tinent observation. He writes: 
Most of the older ministers have an extremely limited 
education; very few have received any scholastic train- 
ing for their calling. They are usually men of native 
ability who still have much influence over the older 
people — influence which they exercise by the reason of 
the fact that they have received what they themselves, 
and their people as well, believe to be a divine call to 
preach. Their mission is not that of the priest butuof 
the prophet, serving often with little or no pay. Oc~ 
casionally one assumes the role of a political Jeremiah, 
warning his people to escape impending doom by electing 
him to the county office to which he aspires. 

In his community and domestic life the mountaineer . 
retained the queer customs which removed him further from his 
lowland neighbor. His doctrine was formed as a result of the 
environment, for he had been reared in an isolated section, 
and he likewise remained aloof from his lowlander in his re- 
ligious outlook. Fundamentally, the mountaineer has the same 
religious beliefs as his forefathers had two centuries ago. 

In the Southern mountains remain the last symbols of the "old- 
Time-Religion," and they will exist longer in the Southland 


than in any other part of the United States. 
IIIT. SUPERSTITIONS 


The superstition and religion of the mountain people are 
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closely related. As has been pointed out, there is a close 
alliance between the faith in a Higher Being, the Christian's 
God, and the malicious presence of superstition in the lives 

of these people. Such beliefs seem to be more passive than 
active in the life of this secluded folk. The mountain people's 
strange beliefs are the products of an older culture. Religion 
was also accepted as a charm to ward off the evils which, they 
thought, were present. Primarily, the Christian religion was 
adhered to by the mountain people because it had been handed 
down by their forefathers and because of its teaching that 
eternal life lay in the understanding and love of one another. 
Through ignorance and through tales which were handed down 

by the people from the preceding centuries, these superstitions 
arose. In the literature dealing with the mountain folk are 
expressions of the curious fears of evil powers kept alive 
from day to day by human mystification and gossip. 

Although the mountaineer had a fatalistic attitude to- 
ward life, he attempted to appease the unseen forces by in- 
cantations which formed the basis of the folk-lore of past. 
Perey Mackaye, author of mountain plays treating of the region 
of eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, has delineated what he 
believes to be the foundation of the mountaineer's religious 
belief. Believing that ignorance fostered superstition,Mackaye 
builds his plays upon this tenet, and he utilizes the customs 


of the people in order to substantiate the evidence of magic 
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and witchcraft. On the whole the investigator feels that 
Mackaye has taken.too much for granted. The author has seen in 
the folk material symbols and signs rather than remnants of 
an older culture of the frontier which was based upon a re- 
ligious faith instead of in fetish worship. Mackaye isolates 
this one single phase of the mountaineer's life and has con- 
structed plays which would appeal more to the resderts e~ 
motion of fear than to his emotion of sympathy. His dramas 
are a product of the imagination supported by the many realis- 
tic customs and incidents taken from the lives of these people. 
His plays produce an illusion of mystery, and he compels the 
mountain people to take part in necromancy which they them- 
selves do not understand. In This Fine Pretty World, one of the 
principal characters. speaics a language that is not intelli- 
gible. Numerous are the examples which would leave the reader 
of the play in a quandry, unless he were acquainted with the 
psychology and folk-lore of the people. In the following pas- 
sage, Beem speaks: 
Which pick will ye choose first, Minty? — An eye-bladder 
kin show ye the wind; or a dream-bone kin foreshadder 
your days to the windin'-sheet; or a wisdom-tooth, which 
hit kin loost ye from all onluck the balance of your life, 
and hit jist clapped to your buttock: Three gifts of the 
shinin! sperrit,— and all on ‘tem packed in one shoat! 
From the above quotation; we would be led to deduce that black 


magic has played an important part in the formation of the 


customs of the mountaineer. In Timber Mackaye has used the 
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force of the people's magic to carry the play through to an 
impressive climax and to illustrate the strength of superstition 
which held the people in its grip. As an example, Nancy, the. 
mountain mother, speaks of the powerful fetish with which her 
son was christened: 

And the onliest left he's my son! Named him Timber I did 

for to take the old spell off. I sended for the charm- 

doctor the day he were borned. He tuck the sprig of a 

witchhazel what he cut him in the dark o! the moon, and 

he jist tetched the babe with thet-thar sprig three times — 

skelp, loins and heel, and he christened him Timber thar 

in the Three Highest Names [Father, Son, and Holy Chost|.°* 
With their religious beliefs, Mackaye has combined the super- 
stitious beliefs of the people and has succeeded in making 
these beliefs paramount. 

Only in the plays of Percy Mackaye, however, are found 
traces of witchcraft as actually practiced by the mountaineers. 
Miss Murfree and John Fox, Jr. have given no hint as to the 
practice of such fetishism. Notwithstanding the criticism of 
Mackaye's use of the customs of the mountaineers, his plays 
delve deeper into the mountaineer's subconscious mind than 
either the writings of Miss Murfree or John Jox,Jr. This Fine 
Pretty World and The Kentucky Mountain Fantasies have opened 
a new literary field to be studied, and these plays have an 
important place in the category of mountain literature. 


Percy Mackaye has made the most important contribution 


to the literature dealing with the mountaineer since Miss 


22 bercy Mackaye, Kentucky Mountain Fantasies, "Timber," 
pp. 1135-14. 
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Murfree wrote her first group of Smoky Mountain sketches for 
the Atlantic Monthly. The most interesting aspect of his plays 
is his interpretation of the folk-lore. He has faithfully re- 
produced the dialect of the people,a realistic touch adding 
to the superstitions of the mountain people. These people had 
great faith in fate and luck as granted by witches who, they 
pelieved, worked through seuteien sinnowarmoners in nature to 
forewarn and do evil. For example in" the Harn't That Walks 
Chilhowee", knowing that God would allow her to marry a young 
man or to die rather than marry old Giles, Clarise, the moun- 
tain girl knelt at her window praying for guidance. She waited, 
however, for the owl's three screeches, which were thought to 
be a forewarner of evil, in order that she might know her de- 
sired answer. Describing the supreme suspense in the young 
girl's heart, Miss Murfree writes: 

"Ttm thankful enough that ye hed the grace not ter 

screech while ye war hyar," she said, after the bird 

had taken his flight. "I ain't ready, ter die yit, an! 

a sereech-owel air the sure sign. 
Although the mountain moonshiners many times have made the 
excuse that witches and their practice of witchcraft have dis-~ 
posed of a person who pried into the mountaineer's affairs, 
the literature of the Smoky Mountain region does not relate 
a story of any mountaineer who had been punished for the prac- 
tice of witchcraft alone. Particularly, in those neighborhoods 


moonshiners were brought to justice because they placed the 
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blame for the evil upon the innocent for some selfish reason. 
Crime did not flourish in the mountains, for every mountaineer 
was in league with the law and took care that its infringers 
did not impose upon him or his neighbor. 

The mountain criminal used superstition, and he also 
planted fear in the minds of the people. In the following pas- 
sage we have an example of a mountain youth who believed that 
he could use the strange ways of Nature to hide his malicious 
deed of murder. When, however, he presented himself at the 
church among his neighbors, his own conscience told him to re- 
veal the mystery of his victim's death. 

But at the meeting when that sermon was preached Tony Britt 
told his "experience". It seemed a confession, for accord- 
ing to the gossips he "'lowed that he hed flung that boulder 
down on Caleb Hoxie, — what the witches flung, ye know, — 
'kase he believed then that Caleb hed killed his wife with 
pizenous yerbs; an' he went back the nex! night an! fired 
the woods, ter make folks think when they fund Caleb's 

bones that hg ,war a-runnin! from the blaze an! fell off'n 
the bluff." 

Lack of scientific explanation for certain phenomena in 
Nature produced just fear in the minds of the mountain people. 
Miss Murfree wrote a graphic account of witches in her short 
sketch, "Over on the Tlother Mounting". Since the scene was 
laid near Cades Cove, a section which is today the wildest in 
the Smoky Mountains, with a knowledge of the local geography 
it is easy to locate the mountain of which this strange story 


is told. At the time when the investigator lived within a few 
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miles of the Cades Cove region, he was young and impressionable, 
and often he heard "tall tales" concerning that region. It 
was not until later while camping in the Indian Gap country .. 
that he learned the basic reason for "witches" on the mountain 
which overlooked the Cades Cove. Mr. Mellinger Henry, a ballad 
collector, whose acquaintance was made explained the phenomenon 
of the mysterious mountain. In the caves of the mountain gas 
was formed of such a nature that when the element escaped and 
was some distance from the earth it ignited. The result of the : 
explosion was a ball of fire suspended in the air for some 
seconds before it disappeared. Therefore, it is little wonder 
that the people of the region thought that the mountain was 
haunted. In the following passage, Miss Murfree relates how 
the people were affected by the strange lights. As shown a- 
bove, the mountaineers were too level-headed to practice any 
form of necromancy. But they did have superstitious beliefs 
and an undeniable faith in fetish worship. One of Miss Mur- 
free's minor characters, the old man, exclaims after his ob- 
servation of the strange lights, which have been referred to: 

"T hev always hearn ez everything that belongs on that 
thar Ttother Mounting air witched, ant ef ye brings a- 
way so much ez a leaf, or a stone, or a stick, ye fotches 
a curse with it", chimed in the old man, "'kase thar hev 


been sech a many folks killed on the T'other Mounting." 


Belief in wood spirits also prevailed and is evident in 


“Overy N. Murfree, "Over on the Tlother Mounting." In 
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the writings of both John Fox, Jr. and Miss Murfree. There 
are two explanations for this faith, which is the strangest 
of all the superstitions to which these people gave credence. 
The mountaineer's love of nature reached a pantheistic state; 
to them Nature was the personification of God. Such qualities 
are evident in the literature. Even the revolting things in 
nature were more beautiful than the man-made creations, for 
to ‘the mountaineer man-made civilization had many things of 
a mean, sinister, and vindictive character. Consequently, 
the mountaineer who left his native haunts and weak to the 
city of the lowlander became morose, and he did not realize 
that he had been homesick until he again returned to the 
mountains. This fact is written clearly in the heart of young 
Jason Hawn, the hero of John Pox, Jr's The Heart of the Hills, 
who was persuaded to go to the State University in Lexington. 
In conclusion, it may be said that some of the older 

customs of the folk are predominant still in the Southern 
mountains. In spite of the paternal authority in the moun- 
tain home, the women have a pre&minent influence in the do- 
mestic affairs. Child marriages do occur, but less frequently 
than in the days when the mountaineer had less contact with 
the lowlander. The gracious hospitality of the mountaineer 

is one of the characteristics which have remained unchanged. 
The steadfast religious faith of the folk is still to be 


admired. Their religious conviction is a holdover from the 
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religious teachings of the first settlers. The superstitions 
of the mountain people are the remaining fragments of folk 
lore and fears that have been harbored for many generations. 
Upon the customs and the activities of the people such beliefs 
have had an influence and in turn have had a salient effect 
upon the mountain literature. Sincere Christian belief kept 
necromancy from becoming a potent force in the minds of these 
people, and its influence aided in alleviating crime, for it 
motivated the people to seek a stronger faith in their fore- 
father's religion. Ignorance of scientific living was due to 
the lack of educational facilities which in turn were due to 
the remote geographical Locations of the mountain settlements, 
but these facilities are rapidly being supplied today by the 
settlement schools. In modern American literature Percy Mackaye 
has pioneered by presenting a new idea of the folk-lore of the 
-mountain people, for he establishes the fact that superstition 
euenes than religion is the basic belief in their every-day 
lives. With this premise the investigator does not agree but 
believes that religion was the primary influence in the forma- 
tion of their customs and habits. One point of paramount impor- 
tance should be remembered in this critical study, the fact 
that no line of demarcation can be drawn between the religion 
of the mountain people and their superstitious faiths over 


which the Christian God has control. 


CHAPTER III 


“REFLECTIONS OF MOUNTAINEER INDEPENDENCE 


IN LITERATURE 
I. FIRST EMANCIPATION 


The prevailing trait of the Englishman, the Scotchman, 

and the Irishman was a love of independence. To be free of 
all political artifice that restrains either the conscience 
or the economic security of the people was of importance; a 
love of democracy and a desire for unification against opnos- 
ing forces held preBminence. Being descendants of the people 
from the British Isles, the Southern Highlanders were a folk 
unified more by this common spirit than by their environment. 
The mountaineers were of the backwoods agricultural class 
which lived not by its labor alone but through co8peration and 
neighborliness. Long before the New England colonies were a- 
ware of the tyrannical grip with which England controlled the 
American settlements, the hill people in the South felt the 
pressure of the unjust excises and the priggish insults of 
the Red Coats. Subsequently, from the foothills of Carolina 
came the first statement of independence declaring on May 21, 
1775, that 

",..we the citizens of Mecklenburg County .. . abjure all 

political connection, contract, or association with that 


nation who have so wantonly trampled on our rights and 
liberties . . . do hereby declare ourselves a free and 


OF 


independent people."1 


At apoproximately the same time that this declaration of inde- 
pendence was signed by the citizens of Mecklenburg county, the 
New England colonies had become cognizant of the beginning 
forces which finally led to a complete break from England. 
Doubtless, in the New England colonies the agitators for 
colonial independence learned of the Southern farmers who had 
overthrown the bonds that connected the mountaineers with the 
Mother Country. This action by the people of the Southern hills 
prognosticated a bright future for a new nation. Such a step 
expressed a pioneer spirit of unity which was destined to gain 
political freedom and economic security under a democratic 
government. The mountaineers and the hill people were so remote 
that complete unification of all the colonies was impossible. 
The American Revolution presented an opportunity for true 
American patriotism to flourish. After routing the British 
soldiers at the battle of Kings Mountain, the hill people 

first saw the light of liberty. Then the mountain folk re- 
treated to their mountain recesses to enjoy their political 
freedom. As a result complete isolation from the towns in the 


lower valleys made the mountaineers develop the community 


“Ty Onn C. Campbell, The Southern Highlander and His 
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written by Governor Martin of North Carolina, 1772, Colonial 
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characteristics of rural independence and stalwart frugality. 

Engaged in battling the wilderness and the tribes of 
Cherokee Indians in the mountain country, these people had 
little time for literary pursuits. The few extant necoade 
‘consist of diaries and letters written home by these people 
who emigrated from Virginia and the Carolinas en route to the 
fertile upper valleys of the Kentucky and Tennessee rivers. 

As we have been told by American historians, these valleys 

had been opened by Daniel Boone and Robertson Seivier. All the 
writings of this period reveal the adventures encountered in 
the new land and the nostalgia of the pioneers who began the 
first movement Westward. The present Southern mountaineers 

are descendants of the pioneers who were caught in the moun- 
tain passes by the ravages of winter and who chose to remain 
rather than push onward when Spring arrived. A type of fiction 
that was produced by the pioneers may be found in the Journal 
of William Byrd, a Virginian, who explored the peaks and valleys 
of the Blue Ridge. 

Miss Murfree was the first to see the pioneer spirit in 
the mountain people who continued to live inaeh in the same 
fashion as when their forefathers settled in the wilds. As the 
years slipped by, the fast progressing civilization of the 
United States was not known to them. Miss Murfree has written 
of this indifferent ignorance which was characteristic of the 


mountain people which she has vividly created for American 
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fiction. The author's characters were real people who had 
heard their grandparents tell true and thrilling tales of the 
mountain frontier and how their fathers had respected honor, 
law, and justice. One old mountaineer, John Cayce, comments 

on the fortitude of his grandparents who fought in the American 
Revolution: 

“He.shell rue it!" he cried, ~ "he shell rue it! Me an! 
mine take no word off'n nobody. My gran'dad ant his three 
brothers, one hundred an! fourteen year _ago, kem hyar 
from the old North State [North Carolina) an' settled in 
the Big Smoky. They an! thar sons rooted up the wilderness. 
They crapped [cropped] . They fit the beastis; they fit 
the Injun; they fit the British; an! this last little war 
{Civil War] o'ourn they fit each other. Thar hev never 
been a coward 'mongst tem. Thar hev never been a key turn- 
ed on one of tem,oroa door shet. They hev respected the 
law fur what it war wurth, an' they hev stood up fur thar 
rights agin ig. They answer fur thar word, an! others hev 
ter answer.". 

In the above quotation Miss Murfree indirectly points out the 
fact that these people realized strength in their unity and 
that their political life was born because of a love of inde- 
pendence. 

The general store was usually situated near a ford at 
the intersection of two streams. Here in the old Star Route 
days a confabulating group of men gathered and whittled while 
they waited for the barefooted mail carrier, who "toted the 


sack on his own wethers for as little as forty-eight cents a 


day." They gathered to discuss the political questions and the 
“Mary N Murfree, The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
p. 35. 


SHorace Kephart, Our Southern Highlander, pp. 31-82. 
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coming campaigns for the county offices. Presidential elections 
were never received with as much enthusiasm as were the elec- 
tions for either the county superintendent of schools or the 
sheriff. In fact the mountaineers felt that they owed less 
allegiance to the state and Federal government than to the 
county government, for their interest lay ‘in that agency near- 
est to their community. They were "dyed in the wool" Republi- 
cans as in sharp contrast to their lowland néighbors who were 
Democrats. Such a party line-up as the result of the embitter- 
ed feeling that festered before and after the Civil War. 

As we have seen in connection with the chapter dealing 
with religion, the mountaineer never hesitated to use politi- 
can chicanery in order to elect the man whom he believed would 
best represent the interest of his people in the court house 
and in the school room. Political groups of hill people often 
nominated a candidate who was an opponent of the mountaineer's 
political champion, but more than once the mountaineers organ- 
ized and stuffed the ballot box in order to secure a political 
victory. In order to beat the opposing political faction the 
clan feuds were forgotten during times of political strife. 
For example, in The Heart of the Hills there is presented an 
* episode in which a warring mountaineer and a lowlander are 
candidates for the same office; in the stress of the political 
battle clan enemity is forgotten and all the mountaineers are 


concerned with the county position to be gained. To all appear- 
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ances the mountaineer is a rather passive individual, lazy 
and even indolent, but he becomes roiled quickly when any 
political group or government agency threatens his rights as 
an individual. 

The mountaineer's love of independence and his desire 
for inearate juseies ave characteristics resulting from the 
philosophy of the frontier, and these stern qualities should 
be taken into consideration when the lowlander passes judge- 
ment upon the irascibility of the mountaineer. His sense of 
justice is outstanding and has been portrayed in the writings 


of Miss Murfree, John Fox, Jr., and Miss Furman. 
II. THE MOUNTAINEER'S SENSE OF JUSTICE 


Although the stories of Mary Noailles Murfree and John 
Fox Jr. are characteristically romantic in mood and tone, the 
realism of incident is a preBminent quality. As is seen in the 
works of Miss Murfree, John Fox,Jr., and Miss Furman, the 
Southern mountaineers are known by their respect for justice. 
In order to be certain that justice would be rendered to kin 
folk, whether in the court room or at a horse trading, the 
mountaineer stopped at nothing short of murder. If justice was 
to be done, it was preferable for the law to take its course; 
on the other. hand, if a just decision was not rendered by the 
court, the mountaineer would make certain that retribution for 


the crime was given in full. According to the majority of the 
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mountain people a fair trial for a crime was preferable. At 
county elections, therefore, the mountaineers "aimed to elect 


" Shooting from the laurel 


a critter who war fa'r and squar!. 
or ambush usually started a feud and was not fair to a white 
man, for "sech doin's" was not desired by respectable people. 
Reaction to either state or Federal lew that was not benefi- 
cial to a mountain neighborhood involved a negative attitude 
‘which could not be justified until the mountain people were 
convinced of the value of such a law. Once a law was accevt- 
able to the people, they held no malice against the officers 
who enforced it. Having an admiration for the law as adminis- 
tered fairly by the county courts, the mountaineer who went 
to the lowlands to get an education never forgot his ecae of 
honor. So strongly was this code of honor instilled into the 
hearts of the people that those who, in anger, committed a 
crime which warranted punishment usually gave themselves up 
and expected the law to take its course. 

In the following illustration Miss Murfree presents a 
homely picture of a mountaineer who expected a miracle to be 
performed by his neighbor, and it is illustrative of the 
child-like trust of the mountaineer. When the unexpected hap- 
pens, however, the mountaineer wants immediate revenge. The 
author writes: 

" |. . an! then when I war married, an! we hed got the 
house put up, an! war beginnin! ter get along like other 


folks kin, an! Car'line's mother gin her that thar calf 
what growed ter a cow, an! through pinchin' an! savin! 
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we made out ter buy that thar horse from Caleb Hoxie, jes! 
ez we war a-startin' ter work a crap [crop] he lays down 
an! dies; an! that cussed twenty dollars ez I hed ter pay 
the court; ant Car'tline jes' a-gettin'! sick, an! a-wastin! 
away, an! a-wastin! away, till I, like a fool, brung 
Caleb thar an' he pizens her with his yerbs — God At 
mighty! ef I could jes' lay my hands wunst on that scoun- 
drel I wouldn't leave a mite of him, ef he yar pertected 
by a hundred lyin', theivin' gran! juries!" 

The subject matter of the passage is excellent, for it displays 
the emotional attitude of the mountaineer at a time when great 

sorrow has overtaken him, and shows his attitude toward Caleb, 

who killed his wife, and toward the court which he thought 

had been unfair in its decision. 

Miss Murfree has isolated one peculiar attitude of the 
mountaineer which bears no resemblence to the modern concep- 
tion of the lowlander, and that is the relation between money 
and human nature. The mountaineer does not care for money for 
its own sake but merely for the necessities of life which it 
would procure. The following illustration was selected in 
order to demonstrate how Miss Murfreets characterization of 
the mountaineer's homespun philosophy is preéminent among the 
other writings in mountain literature. She writes of the 
blacksmith: 

"Gid Fletcher," said the man who had been sitting on 

the stump, — he spoke in an accusing voice, — "ye ain't 
keerin' nuthin! fur the law o! the land, nor the peace 
o! Big Smoky, nuther. It air jes' that two hundered dol- 


lars blood money ye air cottin!' [wanting] ter, ant ye 
knows it." | 


4uary N. Murfree, "Over on the Tlother Mounting," In 


the Tennessee Mountains, p. 266. 
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The love of money, the root of evil, is so rare in’ 
the mountains that the blacksmith stood as before a deep 
reproof. Then, with a moral hardihood that matched his 
physical prowess, he asked, "An' what ef I be?"9 

Reward money for the capture of a fugitive from justice was 
known as blood money. As we have seen in the foregoing dis- 
cussion, should the crime warrant the capture of a criminal, 
the mountaineer would do his best to catch the fugitive and 
turn him over to the authorities. Blood money, however, vio- 
lated the "code of honor," which today remains a sign that 
pure justice still remains in the most remote mountain neigh- 
borhoods. Lucy Furman expresses the idea exceedingly well: 

"and you holped again to indict him?" remarked Aunt 
Ailsie, somewhat bitterly. 

"T did, too," he asserted, in some anger,"and will 
every time he needs hit." 

"Seems like a man ought to have a leetle mercy on his 
own blood." 

He held up a stern forefinger. "Let me hear no more 
sech talk," he commanded. "I am a man of jestice, and I 
aim to deal hit out fatr and squar', let hit fall whar 
hit may.'6 

The mountaineer would not testify against his kin in court, 

and he had no fear of the charge of court contempt. Although 
the ties of kinship were intangible in so far as the law was 
concerned, they did prejudice the judge and jury in. favor of 


the mountaineer. Unless the crime was comnitted against one 


——, 
Mary N. Murfree, The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, p. 56. 


Crucy Furman, The Quare Women, pp. 5-6. 
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of the members of the community, the defendant was regarded 
with a great deal of sympathy by the audience and the jury. 
When the excise law was passed on grain during Washing- 
ton'ts administration, the mountaineer increased his production 
of corn liquor, so that his profit on the crop might be great- 
er. The stories of Miss Murfree and John Fox, Jr. are replete 
with incidents which explain the attitude of the mountaineer 
toward the Federal agent; he was directly responsible for 
the people's suspicion of the stranger whom they referred to 
as a "furriner." No mountaineer would testify in court against 
the moonshiner, for the principal reason that the people of 
the mountain region felt that such an excise was unjust. It 
taxed a commodity which the people had always made; it de- 
prived them of an economic gain; and for these reasons they 
revolted against an unfair law enforced by outsiders. 
Consequently, the mountain folk began to look with dis- 
trust upon every stranger who ventured into the mountain re- 
some Pine, descriptive of the people of the Cumberland moun- 
tains, there rings a command not to be forgotten by the 
stranger visiting in the mountains. The author shows us a 
lean, lanky, bearded mountaineer with his Winchester rifle 
eradled in his arm demanding a prompt answer to his question, 
“What's yo name, stranger, an! what's yo! business over hyeh?" 


The reply had to be gimen promptly, but once the interloper 
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had responded in an acceptable manner, the suspicion of the 
mountaineer ebbed and vanished. After such satisfaction he 
warned the newcomer always to give his name ana business as 
the pass word for mountain courtesy. Not unless the stranger 
deliberately broke through the laurel in the direction of a 
hidden still did the mountaineer shoot without demanding some 
sort of explanation. 

When Miss Murfree vacationed in the Smoky mountains, 
illicit stills smoked in the dense laurel along the creek 
banks and spring branches where running water could be obtained; 
and the tenders of these same stills were the indirect sources 
of many of her stories. She tells us in her stories and novels 
of the hate that the people held for the Federal revenuer. 

The means by which the neighbors warned all moonshiners of the 
coming of the "revnooers" were various. In the following illus- 
tration, Miss Murfree describes with accuracy a method of 
warning used when any stranger approached: 


"We knowed ez thar war strangers prowlin!' 'roun'," said 


‘the master of the house, when he heard his mother's ex- 
cited account of the events of the day. "We war a-startin! 
home ter dinner, an' seen thar beastises hitched thar 
a-nigh the trough. An' I ‘lowed ez mebbe they mought be 
the revenue devils, so I jes' made the boys lay low. 

An! Sol war set to watch, an' he gin the word when they 
hed rid away." : 


The mountaineer would not permit himself to be subju- 


gated by the laws of the lowlander in which he had no community 


Murfree, op. cit., pp. 50-31. 
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faith; should one of his own people be elected to public of- 
fice, however, the mountaineer would always obey his commands 
and fulfill. his requests. Many of the county officials in 
this region had the confidence of the people and won their ad- 
miration to such an extent that moonshining was warred against 
by the mountaineers themselves. Sincerity and honor were su- 
preme; the mountaineer's word was his bond. He believed not 
only in himself but in his own folk as well. this feeling of 
loyalty is the basic emotion underlying his sense of justice. 
John C. Campbell writes of an incident that was not uncommon 
in the mountains; the illustration points out the sense of 
fair play among the folk; he writes: 
Later, when the practice of moonshining was revived and 
it was necessary for the president to be away for several 
months on an endowment campaign, word was sent to him that 
he need not be anxious about his boys. The blockaders 
would see to it that no liquor was brought to town in his 
absence. They kept their promise while he was away, but 
soon after his return the familiar signal of three hoots 
of an owl, or three shots at regular intervals, broke the 
stillness of the night, and those who had been a-thirst 
during his absence were glad again. 
The excerpt pictures certain of the typical signs of the moun- 
taineer when he called for moonshine. Calls for corn liquor 
were always camouflaged by imitative displays simulating the 
cries or the antics of some mountain animal. As a missionary 
and doctor to the region, John Campbell has-written of his 


experiences with the mountain folk. The Southern Highlander 


and His Homeland is more valuable for its sociological than 


Campbell, op. cit. p. 105. 
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for its literary and oneative aspects. The material presented 
in the work is accurate and the volume deserves a place in the 
history of the American frontier. 

To understand more clearly his sense of justice and his 
attitude toward the lowlander's laws, we must recognize the 
far-reaching result Prohibition had upon the mountaineer. 
Mountaineers of the last generation eves approved of saloons 
and had no desire to manufacture liquor in excess of their 
community's consumption. When Prohibition forbade the legal 
liquor sale from the Kentucky and Tennessee distilleries, the 
.public minority had to search elsewhere for its spirits. In 
violation of the Eighteenth Amendment, which the mountain peo- 
ple felt was unjust, the stills multiplied and did a thriving 
business ) the younger generation saw the chance to capitalize 
on their father's and grandfather's age-old recipe for corn 
liquor. In order to meet the growing demand, corn liquor was 
distilled in such quantities that it did not have time to ma- 
ture. Consequently, the whiskey of the mountaineer's make was 
not red but white in color. In nearly all of the literature 
dealing with the mountain people, there is always a reference 
to the manufacture of moonshine by the mountain folk. Charles 
Neville Buck wrote Call of the Cumberlands in 1915. The novel 
dealt with the mountain people of the Kentucky Cumberlands 
and was imitative of John Fox, Jr.'s novel pattern which in-- 


volved a stranger and his adventures among the mountain people. 
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A mountein girl remarks concerning the whiskey found on the 
stranger's person. Charles N. Buck writes: 


Then, she took a sample draught herself — to make cer- 
tain that it was whiskey. 

"Hueht" she exclaimed. "Hit hain't nothin' but red 
licker, but maybe hit mought be better'n nuthin!." She 
was accustomed to seeing whiskey freely drunk, but the 
whiskey she knew was colorless as water, and sweetish 
to the palate. 

She knew the "mountain dew” which paid no revenue tax, 
and which, as her people were fond of saying, "mought 
make a man drunk, but couldn't git him wrong." After 
tasting the "fotched-on" substitute, she gravely, in 
accordance with the fixed etiquette of the hills, wiped 
the mouth of the bottle with the palm of her hand, . RS) 


In an article, "What Prohibition Has Done for the Mountaineer," 
Francis Pridemore, a native mountaineer writes: 

In 1923, writing in the Outlook, I foretold that unless 
the Government altered its method of dealing with the 
mountain moonshiners, whiskey making in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee would increase to an almost, drre- 
pressable degree .....I saw my prophecy fulfilled. 

This trenchant criticism can be confirmed as true by the pre- 
sent investigator, who lived in the Smokies at the time when 
Prohibition was in effect. Stills were often seen in operation. 
Upon one occasion the writer, not knowing that he was in the 
presence of Federal agents, told of a still that he had seen 
the day before in the mountains, and the act resulted in the 


arrest of two moonshiners the following day. The writer made 


the acquaintance of many Federal men, who had had their hats 


9 


lOppancis Pridemore, "What Prohibition Has Done for the 
Mountaineer," Outlook, 146:384. 
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shot off their heads from laurel ambush and heard them tell 
tales of other officers found dead with bullets in their backs. 

Spying was the worst possible means of dealing with the 

situation, for such underhand action intensified the mountaine- 
er's doggedness against the enforcement of the Highteenth 
Amendment. Therefore, many of the people became friends of the 
law-breakers instead of siding with the government officials. 
Since the repeal of Prohibition the manufacture of moonshine 
has continued to flourish in the mountain recesses which the 
automobile road has not yet reached. Furthermore, the Federal 
agents still bother the mountaineers, with the result that the 
old hate of the “revenuer" still prevails. Only a few months 
ago, March 19, 1938, the following Associated Press item ap- 
peared in the leading newspapers throughout the nation: 
- . . Washington, March 18, (AP). Treasury agents announced 
today that William F. Berry, an alcohol tax investigator,. 
was shot and killed by a moonshiner this afternoon in the 
Tennessee hills near Chattanooga. 

Berry, the second Treasury agent killed in ten days, was 
investigating an asserted illegal still on Suck creek. 
Federal agents said they know who the killer is, but that 
he fled into the nearby woods. 

On March 8 Treasury Agent, John W. Jackson, Jr. of the 
Norfolk (Va.) office of the alcohol tax unit was shot to 
death near the Virginia-North Carolina boundary, while 
attempting to arrest two suspected bootleggers. 

Since the mountaineers did not believe in the law against il- 


legal liquor, they continued to distill moonshine as a defiant 


gesture against the federal officers. 


eee 8, EUAN SRST : A 
llassociated Press Dispatch, Los Angeles Times, March 
19, 1938. ce 4 
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when it became a commercial necessity, moonshining was 
no longer an art. Although it developed a mercenary attitude 
among the people, the distilling and the distribution of moon- 
shine brought the mountaineers in closer contact with the low- 


landers. 
TII. THE MOUNTAINEER AND EDUCATION 


A closer union between the Southern lowlander and the 
mountaineer has resulted principally in the advance of progress 
in education. An article published in The New Republic gives 
a picture of the social condition which is present in the 
mountain sections today, and since the condition exists, it is 
worthy of consideration by the educators of the United States. 
A portion of the article reads as follows: 

The mountaineers are not a handful of quaint folksy people 
distilling moonshine and singing Elizabethan ballads in —_ 
the forgotten coves of the Blue Ridge. They number millions 
ate thgir territory . . . includes a portion of ten 
states. 
Although we are not dealing with the entire mountain population 
in this study, their educational facilities are relatively 
uniform. America must not forget that this pioneer stock was 
shut out from civilization by its physical environment. The 
mountain people have never laid aside their old customs and 


traditions, in spite of the fact that there have been and al-— 


ways will be dreamers among the folk. Miss Murfree found 





ieee 5 IRE 
"Schools for the Mountaineers," an article, which ap- 
peared in The New Republic, 78:202. 
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progressive members of communities in the Smokies, and she 
has characterized them in her stories. She has written of 
Rufe Chad who was anxious to become as educated as his neigh- 
bors in the lowlands. Rufe Chad reminisces: 
He was thinking of these things as he sat with his ab- 
sorbed eyes fastened upon the horizon, and of the change 
in himself since he had left his humble home on the 
slope of Big Injun Mounting. There he had lived seven- 
teen years in ignorance of the alphabet; he was the 
first of his name who could write it. From an almost 
primitive state he had overtaken the civilization of 
Euphesus and Colbury, — no great achievement, it might 
seem to a sophisticated imagination; but the mountains 
were a hundred years behind the progress of those 
centres. 
During the period of which Miss Murfree writes, the children 
who attended school were exceptionally young, and their educa- 
tion rarely went beyond the fifth grade. At that time the 
thoroughness of their letter-learning depended solely upon the 
knowledge of their schoolmaster. The teacher had learned his 
rudiments from a few books left to him by his grandfathers, 
but the greater part of his knowledge had been gained from his 
experience in the lowlands. Usually an itinerant teacher 
visited the various mountain communities and held school for 
approximately two months during the year. John Fox, Jr. writes 
of such a school to which Chad was sent after his adoption by 
the mountain family. Chad's reaction to the school is realistic 


and illuminating, for the quotation shows an inferior method 


of teaching in the mountains. John Fox, Jr. writes: 


aan Ysera are ; ‘ 
Mary N. Murfree, "On Big Injun Mounting," In the Ten- 


nessee Mountains, p. 163. 
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It was a "blab school," as the ry ee characterize 

a school in which the pupils study aloud, and the dron- 

ing chorus — as shrill as locust cries — ceased suddenly 

when Chad came in, and every eye was turned on him with 

a sexless gaze of curiosity that made his face redden 

and his heart throb.14 

A few of the mountain homes had occasional books by such 
authors as Milton, Virgil, and Homer. These volumes had been 
brought by the first settlers but usually remain on the shelves 
untouched unless some member of the family could read. 
Notwithstanding the extreme superstition which resulted 

because of the lack of ministers in their small churches and 
schools, the mountain people hungered for the most elemental 
sort of knowledge. Such a desire came from their slight contact 
with the lowlander who carried the news that his people could 
read and even write. Perhaps the jealousy of being outdone by 
their neighbors caused a clamor for the teaching of the three 
Ris in the mountain sections of West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. Undoubtedly, the determination to be represented 
in the county offices led the mountain people to take pride in 
their literate people. In one of Eleanor Risley's stories, 


' there appears an example, typi- 


"Snake Night up Posey Holler,' 
cal of today as yesterday, of a young mountaineer who desired 
to teach his own people for money, as well as his own satis- 
faction. Miss Risley writes: "A young mountaineer arose and 


announced that he wished to teach the trudiments! to the whole 


14 


John Fox, Jr., The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 
p. 41. 
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settlemint fur ten nights fur the sum of thirty dollars. "15 


In the last twenty years many of the mountaineers who have 
come in contact with the lowland towns have tended to become 
mercenary rather than benevolent in their attitude. The moun- 
taineer's philosophy may be aptly illustrated by the old 
Hebrew proverb, "Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you." 

In Miss Murfree's mountain stories the same philosophical 
theory is present. She writes of the mountain people before 
their region had been invaded by the progressive civilization 
of the United States. The following picture is very different 
from that in the foregoing quotation of the modern mountaineer 
who asked thirty dollars before he would volunteer to teach his 
own people. His pride in teaching his folk should have been 
greater than his thought of renumeration. Such a criticism 
falls not upon the writer, Eleanor Risley, but upon the condi- 
tions of the time. Miss Murfree's old character demonstrates 
pride in his knowledge, and he wishes to be of service to all 
members of the mountain community. The following passage dis- 
plays little emotion, but to the reader familiar with the ways 
of the mountain folk, his own imagination will supply the pic- 
ture the author intended to convey. Miss Murfree writes: 

He showed her his books, and told. her how the folks at 


Nashville were constrained by the law of the state to send 
him one every time they made new laws. And she understood 


= z 1 
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this as a gpecial and personal compliment, and was duly 
impressed. 

One of Miss Murfree's greatest literary faults lies in the 
fact that her style became too prosaic at times. As in the a- 
bove quotation, the example fails to register the various 
shades of emotion which should be in harmony with the senti- 
ment of her story. In the following illustration, Miss Furman 
describes the longing which the older generation had for letter 
learning. Uncle Ephriam, one of the main characters in the 
Quare Women sketches, speaks: 
"T would look up Troublesome, and down Troublesome (creek) 
and wonder if anybody would come in to larn us anything. 
And ad I got older, I follered praying for somebody to 
come. I growed up; nobody come. My offsprings, to grands 
and greats, growed up, still nobody come. And times a- 
getting wusser every day, with all the drinking and shoot- 
ings and wars and killings . 22.7 
Those elected to public office were expected to, and 
often had to, protect public property from either hilarious or 
angered mountain crowds. The following is a typical example 
of the adventures of a mountain school teacher. This excerpt 
is taken from an article which appeared in Scribners Magazine: 
- e e and the schoolmaster was more than once forced to 
sit up all night with his rifle across his knee to keep 


the school from sharing the same fate [burning of the 
public buildings, 


———Sa— 
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Pupils often shouldered arms to guard in the courtroom, so 
that justice might be administered. 

In conélusion, the majority of the mountain people 
wanted to establish schools for their children, and took avery 
opportunity to avail themselves of the learning of the rudi- 
ments which would make for literacy. The mountain fastness kept 
the mountain communities at a great distance from each other; 
and the lack of good roads made coéperation for a continuous 
and common education impossible. From the lowlander the moun- 
taineer desired complete isolation. The family was the largest 
common unit. If the parents were illiterate, then the children 
had little chance to learn their rudiments. Consanguineous 
ties have made for hate and petty jealousies, resulting in the 
lack of codperation between families. Also the manner in which 
the Federal government dealt with the liquor traffic before and 
after Prohibition impeded the educational processes, for moun- 
taineers grew more suspicious of people not native to the neigh- 
borhood. In the last decade of the nineteenth century the set- 
tlement schools were welcomed by the mountaineer who was given 
‘the advantages of an education in domestic and agricultural 
sciences and was taught the value derived from neighborhood 
co§peration. The modern education of the present generation 
is fast coming forward to defend the old-time mountaineer, his 
traditions, and his culture which were brought to the region 
by the first settlers, many qualities of which have already 


been lost. 


CHAPTER IV 
"ANGRY BLOOD" 


In the Southern mountains the feud or "Angry Blood" is 
the expression of a clannish hatred between mountain families 
which has existed for as many as four generations. Only in 
honor through revenge, as displayed in the days of the Scot- 
tish Chiefs, was to be found a greater hate. The mountain feud 
is a ¢lan revenge: that can be traced back to the primitive 
law of the Scottish highland people who righted wrong through 
blood. A man of the mountain section is bound by family honor 
to avenge a wrong done to his nearest kin. This mountain cus- 
tom of revenge is somewhat similiar to the ancient Greek idea 
that a wrong must be righted through some form of avengement. 
The mountaineer's idea of revenge for its own sake, however, 
had no connection with the theory of the Greeks, who believed 
that revenge was controlled by fate; rather it was the moun- 
taineer's desire "to get his gander up an! aim{intend/to kill." 
Moreover, the old Jewish law as found in the Old Testament, 
that was "an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth," is the 
same type of antagonistic aphorism of revenge for human wrong 
doing. | | 

Following the teaching of the Prophets, the mountaineers 
might have had a defense for their clannish law which, so they 


claim, had its basis in the Word of the Prophets. There was one 
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supreme law; and that was the law of the strong. The philosophy 
of Nature makes certain that an inevitable form of primitive 
justice is carried out, and that is the survival of the strong- 
est. The mountaineer was forced to adopt a similar form of jus-. 
tice because of his isolation from the lowlander's civilization 
and the hardness of the primitive life. The feud originated 

as a result of the life on the American frontier when man made 
his own law on the spur of the moment and when a culprit had 

to be brought to justice immediately. The theory that the 
feudist method of fighting his foe from ambush is a survival 


1 The writer, 


of the frontier days can not be substantiated. 
however, has reason to believe that such a type of fighting 

was a holdover from the days of Indian fighting, and it is 

well to assume that the environment had everything to do with 
the manner in which fighting was carried on. The wronged moun- 
taineer hated, and his intention was to kill. The important 
pote was to disgrace the victim as well as kill him; conse- 
quently, it was easier to shoot a man in the back from laurel 
ambush than to take a chance on the victim's running. It is the 
custom of every mountaineer that once he swears vengeance upon 
a family he keeps his word, even though he may not have a per- 
sonal grievance. After he shot his victim, he might ask for 


his forgiveness, which was often granted; also, he remained to 


pray for the soul of his blood enemy. 


Icampbell, op. 


cit., p. 113. 
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In the supreme individualism of the folk the feud had 
its roots. It is perhaps most widely advertised as the out- 
standing characteristic of the people of the mountain community. 
Although many of the mountaineers did not approve of the bar- 
baric practices as required by the feud, they were usually 
drawn into a neighborhood hatred either by accident or through 
the forces of circumstance. The extreme poverty of mountain 
families forced the men into the fighting so that food and 
clothing would be provided for their families. In many cases, 
superstitious and religious conviction gave additional impetus 
to the hatred between families. If a father's ghost was to 
rest peacefully in his grave, a son must avenge the murder of 
his father. On the other hand, should the son desire to disolve 
the hate between his family and the family of his enemy, he 
might get in touch with the person who was to be his victim, 
and it was possible that a truce might be arranged. A genera- 
tion later, however, this same feud might erupt again as the 
result of a trivial argument between two members of the famil- 
ies. In his minor novel, Cumberland Vendetta, John Fox, Jr. 
expresses this fact aptly: 

His father had killed old Jasper's brother. So it went 
back; a Lewallen killed a Stetson; that Stetson had killed 
a Lewallen, until one end of the chain of deaths was lost, 
and the first fault gould not be placed, though each clan 
put it on the other.‘ 


As Fox has indicated, the incipient cause of the feud was often 


2John Fox, Jr., Cumberland Vendetta, pp. 171-72. 
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unknown. Occasionally, to settle minor disputes and differ- 
ences between the men, fisticuffs and games of skill were 
resorted to, and unlike their stand in the feud the members 
of the entire neighborhood took an interest.° 
A group of families settled on the best land that could 

be obtained in the small valleys of the mountains. Those fam- 
ilies that were connected by blood relationship maintained a 
status similiar to a clan. Each clan remained isolated from 
every other, although occasionally a boy and a girl from 
different clans married. Neighborliness existed between clans 
SO ce as all members were amicable among themselves. Such a 
conditionscould not exist for a long period of time, for tri- 
vial arguments stirred up old hates which often resulted ina 
shooting. John Fox, Jr. has written in his novel, The Heart of 
the Hills, concerning the clan status, and how a clan was 
formed: 

As each family multiplied, more land was cleared up each 

creek by sons and grandsons until in each cove was formed 

a clan. No one knew when and for what reason an individual 

Hawn and Honeycutt had first clashed, but the clash was of 

course inevitable.* 

imensrer any male members of opposing families met, 

whether the meeting was on the trail or at the village, one of 


the members always "got his gander up." John Fox, Jr. describes 


a similar situation with accuracy in his most popular novel, 


“campbell, op. cit., p. 113n. 
4John Fox, Jr. The Heart of the Hills, p. 5. 
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Trail of the Lonesome Pine: 


OLS ENN SERENA? 


As Hale shrank back, he pushed against somebody who thrust 
him aside. It was the judge: a 

"Why don't somebody shoot?" he asked sarcastically. 
"You're a purty set o! fools, ain't you? I want you all 
to stop this damned foolishness. Now when I give the word 
a want you, Jim Falin and Rufe Tolliver thar, to drap yer 


guns. 


The picture is accurate pecause it Sidractertses two groups, 

the judge who understood his people, and the two feudists who 
would have fought upon the drop of a hat. The judge was able 

to persuade them to refrain from fighting because of his ne 

timate knowledge of the customs of the people. 

In all parts of the mountain country feuds have existed, 
but those most extensive and most widely known have taken 
place in the eastern sections of Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
feud leader was often the political chieftain of the strongest 
family in the mountain neighborhood.The more peaceable families 
settled their differences by games of skill and fisticuffs, as 
we have seen above, but were usually drawn into the feud through 
lies and gossip which spread rapidly "up-creek" by word of 
mouth. Those families who refused to fight in the feud ranks 
packed their scanty belongings and moved "down-creek" or into 
another gap and returned only after differences between the 
feudists were settled. 

For his realistic picture of the Kentucky feud, John Fox, 


Jr. is to be commended highly. He shows the power and the degrad- 


°John Fox, Jr., The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, p. 60. 
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ing effect of "Angry-blood" as it affected the succeeding 
generations of families that took an active part in it. The 
excerpts below will serve to elucidate the numerous reasons 
for the constant hatred between families, and how they kept 
the tradition of the feud alive. John Fox, Jr. writes: 
The more cautious warned old Jasper. The Stetsons were 
gaining strength again, they said; so were their feudsmen, 
the Marecums, the enemies of the Braytons, old Jasper's 
kinspeople.© 
There was no old sore that was not opened by the crafty 
leaders, no slumbering bitterness that they did not a- 
wake to life. 

As we shall see, all mountain families were not poverty 
stricken. Furthermore there was a social standard, as the re- 
sult of the Vivil War, which tended to segregate the mountain 
families into two groups. Those families with more resources 
than other families remained in close proxmity to the foot- 
hills where more flat land could be culitvated. They were 
neighbors of the lowlanders and yet many of their kinspeople 
were mountaineers. Poverty seemed to drive the mountain famil- 
ies deeper into the mountains. These families grew more re- 
ticient and as a result felt that each one had been forced 
into poverty by the families with more resources. The follow- 


ing passage is typical of the aristocratic mountain family and 


explains the mountaineer's attitude in this respect, and how 





Samana 3 


John Fox, Jr., Cumberland Vendetta, p. 154. 
7Ibid., p. 155. 
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each family became connected with the feud ranks. John Fox,Jr. 
writes: 

Through the hatred of change, characteristic of the moun-~ 
taineer the world over, the Lewallens were for the Union. 
The Stetsons owned a few slaves, and they fought for them, 
and brought back the ancestral contempt for human life; 

it left them a heritage of lawlessness that for protection 
made necessary the very means used by their feudal fore- 
fathers; personal hatred supplanted its dead issues, and 
with them the war went on. The stetsons had a good strain 
of Anglo-Saxon blood, and owned the valley lands; the Le- 
walleng kept store and made 'moonshine'; so debtors and 
kindred and tenants were arrayed with one or the other 
leader, and gradually the retainers of both settled in one 
or the otheg side of the river . . . It was Feudalism 
born again. 

The feud was customarily fought between the male members 
of the two families, but frequently it grew to greater propor- 
tions and other families became involved in the acrimonious war 
for various reasons. Existent poverty offered the outsider the 
best incentive to enter the ranks of the fighting, for a chief- 
tain would pay high stakes, consisting of food, clothes, and 
sometimes money, for more man power in*‘order to beat his op- 
ponent. While some men made a business of guerilla fighting, 
other reprobative mountaineers joined in the fightingsfor the 
sake of the adventure. Some families were forced into the 
neighborhood war not because of poverty or the desire for money, 
but because of moral reasons connected with religion and mar- 
riage. Such families were referred to by the non-belligerent 


families as having "bad-blood". Since several classes of fam- 


ilies were drawn into the feud, intense hatreds arose among 


Baal CO 
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the mountaineers and as a result new feuds were started. The 
feuds were commonly hereditary and -enmity had to be satiated 
and avenged by each member from each family respectively. 
Therefore, each man was to be assigned the murder of another, 
and he must not shoot the enemy assigned to an accomplice. 

The purpose was not to carry on a war but to end the feud 
by shooting only the hated, which was supposed to satisfy the 
revenge within the heart of the chieftain who loved clan jus- 
tice more dearly than life. One of the old men of whom John 
aptly; "Looks like hit's shootin! the right feller," said the 
ola man. "Looks like hit's a question of which hired feller 
gits fust the man who hired the other feller." Both John Fox, 
Jr. and Miss Murfree intimate that the mountain feuds were 
ended by the exhaustion of both warring families. After such 
fighting a truce was seldom made, and the kin of the defeated 
family would continue the feud when the members were strong 
enough to be sure of winning. The feud might be settled in an- 
other manner; two heads of the opposing families might form an 
oral truce in the presence of witnesses pledging that they would 
refrain from fighting. Thus the fighting would be stopped for 
that particular generation. Such an amicable seEtionont was 
always welcomed by the neighborhood, which subsequently drowsed 


for another generation until the children of the opposing 


9 L 


. John Ox, Jr. The Heart of the Hills, p. 3578. 


families would come into maturity. Then a trivial argument 
might again ferment the "Angry Blood". 

Having a direct relation to the customs of the people, 
courting was a serious pastime, and should a man of one family 
look with favor upon a girl in a family of an enemy, trouble 
usually followed. In the following illustration, which is ex- 
emplary of the trifles that were incipient causes of the feud, 
John Campbell writes: 

As a rule. . . courting is a serious matter and permits 
of no trifling. If a girl accepts the attentions of a 
young man she may not smile upon another. Many a fatal 
shooting has occurred from this very thing. 

Having a desire to keep peace in the neighborhood yet 
still hating one another, the older feudists would not shake 
hands pledging calm peace, but grew more acrimonious.- through 
the years and expected their sons to settle their differences 
for them. Since the two families had been antagonistic some 
generations back, the children of the feudists usually came to 
blows, and the feud would ban all over again. On the other 
hand, the second and continuous peace of the children of the 
second generation usually wrote the final chapter to a parti- 
cudar feud. 

Women did not take an active part in the feud. Their hate 
was, however, more bitter toward the enemies of the household. 
While the men sought to kill, the women remained silent, wishing 


more for the clan's moral victory and peace than violence or 


Campbell, op. cit., p. 130. 
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physical revenge. A mountaineer would never shoot a man in 
the presence of a woman or his child, nor would he harm the 
wife and children of his enemy, nor on the other hand, would 
he confiscate his enemies! property. 

When debts of honor had to be paid and when neither 
-‘man had a personal grudge or malice against the other, they 
met face to face and decided on a form of fair fighting either 
by the fists or with guns. If such a fair meeting did occur, 
then the stronger man usually gave the weaker the odds and 
the fight was on. A belligerent meeting was the exception and 
came about only if the two men were.egged on by other members 
of the family, for they felt no malice toward one another, 
and they wished to see the end of the blood hate. 

In conclusion: the men settled their differences among 
themselves. Their violent settlements were known as feuds 
which were fought according to a code of honor, known as the 
"Code of the Vendetta". The feud was a custom handed down from 
the days of the Scottish Chiefs who fought for their honor and 
their feudalistic rights. Consanguanity nurtured the custom; 
injustice in the courts and political corruption among the 
county officials necessitated a type of primitive justice. The 
federal agent's relation with the moonshiner had an indirect 
result on the cause of the feud. If a moonshiner was caught, 
he might have thought that suspicion was directed at him by 


his blood enemies. Throughout the works of Miss Murfree and 
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Miss Furman there is the underlying fear that moonshine manu- 
factured in the local still might give rise to the revival of 
the feud. In The Quare Women sketches are found the best examples 
of the moonshiners relation to the feud. Miss Furman éieaniy 
presents the problem which, as she believes, only a long pro- 
cess of education can solve. The moonshiner had no reason to 
believe that his blood enemies told the Federal agents, for 
they hated the revenuer and felt that the manufacture of moon- 
shine was a community problem which could be solved easily by 
the mountain people. Contrary to popular belief, all moun- 
taineers were not moonshiners nor were they all feudists. Most 
of the families lived with the fear that they might be drawn 
into the feud through lies and gossip. The most recent dis- 
play of "angry-blood" was the murder of Brigadier General H.H. 
Denhardt by the Garr brothers. As a queer custom of family 
revenge, the feud is passing, but the memory of its bloody hate 
will remain in the annals of American history and letters as 


a belligerent expression of an insular and independent people. 


CHAPTER V 


THE TEMPER AND INFLUENCE OF THE MOUNTAIN BALLAD 
AND DIALECT AND THETR PLACE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


I. INFLUENCE OF THE BALLAD 


Poetry is perhaps the best means of showing the soul of 
a race, as may be seen in "The Chanson de Roland" which. shows 
the spirit and ideals of the French people of the twelfth cen- 
Bua Should any nation lose its ideals,it:wotld perish by. 
slow cultural disintergration. Even now three thousand years 
after the Greek civilization died, the Homeric epics remain 
the dynamic lore of that race; the people of that civilization 
are gone, but the remnants of its culture remain. The same 
analogy may be applied to the mountain people of the Cumber- 
land and East Tennessee regions who still foster the ballads 
that 'old-timers! learned from their fathers who sang the songs 
of their Anglo-Norman and English ancestors. The exact source 
of many mountain ballads can not be definitely determined, for 
‘the maze of stanzas and music is endless consisting of a verse 
caught up here and a strain extracted from some exotic song. 
Scholars have discovered that similar to the famous ppic poems, 
Nibelungenlied and Beowulf, and the English ‘drinking songs, 


the mountain ballads do come from various sources. There have 


lo.P.cambiaire, East Tennessee and Western Virginia 
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been numerous innovations since the ballad was transplanted 
from the Old World to the colonial frontier of America. By 
analogy, the wheel of the ballad is large, having a great many 
spokes which correspond to the various tunes. The center hub 
represents the tradition of a people who are united by a de- 
sire for individual expression. Such is the universality of 
the oral tradition in the mountain region of eastern Kentucky 
and eastern Tennessee. An amazing amount of folk tradition 
and homely philosophy is expressed in the stanzas and tunes 
of the ballads. The ballads are the typbcal beginnings and 
foundations of inglish literature and music.” Whatever may 

be said of the subject matter of the mountain ballads, their 
spontaneity, naturalness, and unique patterns are the supreme 
characteristics of all mountain songs. 

Many ballads have been sung since the Thirteen Original 
Colonies declared their independence from the Mother Country, 
but the songs were not brought to light until the last decade 
when Cecil Sharpe, an English ballad authority, and Mrs. Olive 
D. Campbell discovered an indigenous folk song existing along 
with the traditional ballad which had been brought from Eng- 
land. In the folk song, the Southern mountain section is much 
vrricher than any other portion of the United States. In 1928 
the total number of recovered folk songs was sixty-nine, but 


the composite list of traditional ballads recovered in this 


See 
Cecil J. Sharpe and Olive D. Campbell, English Folk 


Songs from the Southern Appalachains, pp. xiv-xv. 
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section stood at ninety-two.” The scenic beauty of the Smokies 
and the Cumberland mountains seemed to fill the soul of the 
mountaineer with a poetic sense which he has expressed by add- 
ing to the old ballad thus formulating his own mountain songs. 
Undoubtedly, John Fox, Jr., Miss Murfree, and Miss Furman 
understood the inspiration which the surrounding country had 
upon the mountaineer, and their references to the ballad ap- 
pear most frequently in the descriptive pictures showing the 
various characters who are singing folk songs. 

Consequently, inspiration has led the people to create 
as well as to keep alive a folk culture of the past, and it has 
served to give the mountain people an emotional outlet which 
is reflected in the best literature about the mountain people. 
Many of the ballads of eastern Kentucky and eastern Tennessee 
are seahorse recognizable as having been taken from the old 
collection of Percy's Reliques. The native mountain song is 
very similar to the traditional English and Norman ballads, 
but the sources of the modern mountain song are unlike those 
of the popular swing tunes of the lowlander. We may quote 
from Reed Smith, who is recognized as an American authority 
on the ballad of the Southern mountaineers ... 

The difference between the folk-song and the ballad is 

largely a matter of subjectivity, that is, the extent to 
which the personal feeling or attitude of the author shows 


through and colors the material. The folk-song is subjec- 
tive . . . The ballad is objective and impersonal, the 


et 


SReed Smith, South Carolina Ballads, p. 77. 
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author's personality being entirely withdrawn and the 

story telling itself, as it were, without human instru- 

mentality. 
Many times the mountaineer singer makes up the verses as the 
lyric progresses, and as has been pointed out in the above, 
there are two theories explaining why no two mountain ballads 
are identical either intune or verse. Dorothy Scarborough has 
written: "And no genuine folk song is ever the exact duplicate 
of any other version even of ‘the same song. Each version or” 


"5 tis theory is one on which the 


variant has its own value. 
aGcnestbtes on the ballad do not agree. Certain writers confirm 
the opinion that the variations are due to the fact that the 
old songs and ballads were not written down but were passed 
from generation to generation by the word of mouth. On the 
other hand, Cecil Sharpe believes the variations came through 
the germs of development which was shaped by the people as wey 
were influenced by the environment. The writer is inclined to 
believe the latter theory is correct for the reason that in the 
variants as found in the mountains of eastern Kentucky and 
eastern Tennessee the ballads have taken on those ‘changes il- 
lustrating the conditions under which the mountain seuaune Ss 
sung. Having lived in the mountains for several years, the 
writer vividly recalls the mountain singers who sang alone or 


to the accompaniment of a banjo, a dulcimer, or a violin. Most 





*Reed Smith, op. cit., p.3. 


| SDorothy Scarborough, A Song Catcher in the Southern 
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of the ballads were sung by one mountaineer rather than by a 
group. Cecil Sharpe found that this latter point was true, thus 
accounting for the many variations in both the ballad and the 
folk song. He found, however, that the nountatneera sang their 
ballads without accompaniment. On the other hand, John C. 
Campbell found the dulcimer or the psaltery was used as an 
accompaniment for individual songs in the Kentucky mountains. 
Cambiaire has made the observation that the appearance of the 
mountain fiddle had its origin in the French tradition and 
French ballad. In the sounbetas there are many poets or 
"masicianers". Some of the fiddlers, who can not read a note 
of music, play and sing over a hundred different songs. There 
were only five notes in the music of the English ballad. Fur- 
thermore, nearly all of the tunes are cast in gapped scales 
containing only five notes to the octave instead of the re- 
gular seven. Six notes to the octave, however, appear occa- 
sionally but, are rare variations in the scale. 

The songs have a high emotional character, and the lyrics 
of the ballad and folk song stand alone as beautiful and pure 
music. Nearly everyone native of the mountains ere to a 
long line of song tradition, and singing comes naturally to 
nearly all of the mountain people. Cecil Sharpe writes of the 
mountaineers: “In their general characteristics they remind me 


of the English peasant."® Furthermore, he has made the logical 
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observation that the ballad played a great r@le in the deve- 
lopment of the English language which has evolved through 
rhythm and tone more than through oral use. The American stu- 
dent may scoff at the language of the "hill billy", but the 
mountaineer speaks as correct English as the average college 
graduate. The language of the mountaineer is of another gen- 
eration, and it has been kept alive less through isolation 
than through the medium of the ballad. 
In defense of the mountaineer's language, Cecil Sharpe 
and Mrs. Campbell have written the following: 
Their speech is English, not American, and, from the num- 
ber of expressions they use which have long been obsolete 
elsewhere, and the old-fashioned way in which they pro- 
nounce many of their words, it is clear that they are 
talking the language of a past day... 
Cambiaire pointed out that the young people learn popular songs, 
and as pioneer civilization gave way to an industrialized and 
a more tentative type of civilization, folk songs and old tra- 
dition died away. Progress is slow where strangers and their 
songs are never wanted, 
Ballad authorities feel that most tunes sung in these 
regions, the Cumberland mountains, the Blue Ridge, and the 
Smokies originated in the prehistoric times when the French and 


the English were of the same tribe.® There is seen a definite 


influence. that is typically French, which partly explains why 
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old violin melodies played by the nouncela fiddlers may have 
the same origin. The study is fascinating, because through the 
observation of the present ballads it is possible to recon- 
struct the different backgrounds and social environments in 
which they were conceived. For instance, the use of wortés may 
be entirely English while the manner of the playing and singing 
is specifically French. The themes are not always local; for 
example, the famous Robin Hood ballads are still sung and con- 
form to the old ballad types in character; they are universal 
and at the same time particularly provincial in the minute 
detail and treatment as demanded by the mountain people in the 
reflection of their manner of living. 
Considering the themes of the mountain ballad, Reed Smith 
writes: 
Its chief themes deal with tragedy pointed with suffering, 
especially the tragic side of love. Favorite subjects are 
the episodes of war, lawlessness, poaching, fighting, am- 
bushes, superstition, and enchantment. There are frequent 
touches of rough humor, and usually gentleness toward women 
_justice for the oppressed, and mercy for the poor and needy? 
In spite of the transplantation and the true origin of the bal- 
lad, its poetry and music are pure American. Not infrequently, 
the spontaneity of the mountain people caused them to make up 
words apprepriate to the occasion and to sing them to the tune 
of an old ballad. Horace Kepthart points out that Edgar Allan 
Poe drew heavily upon the old ballad rhythms as developed in 


the Blue Ridge for most of his poetry; the rythmn and technique 
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in his poems substantiate such evidence. /? It is true that most 
of the poetic influence was brought from the Old Country, but 

a sense of music and rhythm increased developing to even 

wider horizons than when the ballads were transplanted to the 
early settlements in America. 

The ballads of this region are responsible for such an 
intense interest in the life of the Southern Highlander. 
Representative of a tradition, the people are quite proud of 
their native lore, for singing is their universal form of 
amusement. The ballads are not representative of any one man 
but of an entire people; thus they ring true by presenting 
life in its simplest terms. Reéd Smith says that the ballad — 

. »- is the lowest common denominator of narrative art, 

Thus revealing, as it does, not a personality but a 
universality, the ballad style does not suffer by trans- 
lation. 
All of the literature written about the mountain people has 
an undercurrent of the ballad strain, which is an influence 
indigenous of the Southern mountain people, and the ballad 
will continue to narrate the history of the true American 


frontier. 
II. DIALECT OF THE MOUNTAINEER 


The most interesting and delightful phase in the study 


of the lives of the mountain people is their speech. It is to 


nae 
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be remembered that this folk did not produce a literature, 
for the majority of the cent anda: outa neither read nor 
write. Having been descended from Irish, Scotch, and Pro- 
vincial English stocks, these mountaineers have conserved 
for over two centuries a tradition of spoken language and 
oral memory in a dialect which has been derived from these 
origins. Percy Mackaye writes that at the present time the 
dialect is ". . . in the process of becoming as distinctive 
a species of language as the Scotch or Lancashire, at the 
very moment in history when it is doubtless doomed to ex- 


tinction. "21 


It is a speech that is full of picturesque expres- 
sions and self explanatory idioms. Although the basic charac-- 
teristics are the same, there has been no attempt on the part 
of the people to standardize the speech. The mountaineer's 
lack of education and i itenany. work, with the exception of 

the lowlander who has written about the folk, has tended to 
keep the language oral. A distinct individuality in every 
particular person's expression was noted by the writer through 
his experiences among the mountaineers of the east Tennessee 
mountains. By nature the mountaineer is an individualist and 
he rarely imitates the expression of either groups or indi- 
viduals; therefore, a son may have an entirely different 
repertoire of idioms as compared with those of his father. 


While the speech is slow and drawling and is somewhat nazalized, 
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it can not be attributed to the same influence as the accent 
of the pure Southern dialect in the lowlands, which derived 
its characteristics from the negroes, who were unknown to the 
mountaineers. 
History of the dialect is worth an individual study. 

Percy Mackaye has made a most interesting collection of mountain 
speech idioms for his own personal use in the successful writ- 
ing of his plays. In all of the mountain regions of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, he said that he found few mountaineers who 
failed to use images in their thinking. Indeed, these people 
are genuine. Mackaye writes: 

The mountain vocabulary at its best, in exact, specific 

words, and illuminating images and phrases, is far rich- 

er and more flexible than that of the average university 

graduate; and of course this spoken vocabulary corre- 

sponds with an inward richness of thought and imagina- 

tion. 
Although a statement of this sort might make the reader start 
with an immediate and defensive argument, the writer confirms 
and acknowledges that there are many virtuous qualities in 
the mountaineer's dialect; its concreteness rather than its 
abstract characteristics make for a very human means of com- 
munication. 

While Anglo-Saxon elements and Middle Imglish forms are 

latent in the poetry, legend, music, and the unfettered collo- 


quial speech of the folk, all are strictly American and frontier 


in spirit. To find the true speech of the mountaineer, the 
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a 


seeker must tramp the creek-trails, and when he is least a- 
ware of his quest, he will find that a sudden burst of anger 
or flare of astonishment on the part of the mountaineer will 
bring forth suddenly the old phrases that express his indivi- 
dual feelings. 

In all of the speech, action is the key to meaning; to 
express in exact meaning what the person wishes is most es- 
sential. The mountaineer uses the past participle for trans- 
cending the past and for bringing the future closer. The 
present tense is used, however, almost exclusively. Examples 
of the past participle still remain of particular interest 
to the grammarian, as witness such expressions as he drug 
the calf into the pen; he shuck the tree; she stuck here. The 
use of the double and even the triple negative is used ex- 
tensively for emphasis . .. ain't got nary one; gone done 
an' ain't done it; ain't never seed nary. The mountain people 
are fomd of redundancies, such as church-house, tooth-dentist, 
strange-furriner. One of the favorite methods in choosing a 
descriptive word is to make a present participle superlative 
in degree, such as, he is the shootingest boy, or the chair- 
flingest critter; both are descriptive of a strong and courage- 
ous fighter. "Here one may be 'devilled with the pithistic! 
all his life, and may see a 'pig in a poke! without having 


'to study on itt." 
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In the mountain regions there is still the flavor of 
the Elizabethan Age under the cover of a timidity due to ig- 
norance. From the time of Chaucer expressions have been hand- 
ed down from generation to generation and are still in the 
process of withering. With the advance of the modern American 
teachers, who are trying to make the mountein regions more 
receptive to the processes of education and also to retain 
the "old-time" and the genuine tradition of the frontier, the 
culture and the tradition of the mountain people are dying 
hard. That part of the educational program which is accepted 
is accepted whole-heartedly. The people, however, can not 
understand the educational attempt to improve their speech; 
in fact, it is much harder to sweep away the traditions of 
speech than it is to educaté them to domestic and community 
sanitation. The writer has heard many tales from teachers and 
doctors telling of the small mountain girl whose eyes "would 
puddle" when she was reproached by her elders. It was not un- 
common to hear an old mountaineer who would glance at the 
heavens and say the mackerel sky was "clabbered." 

Students of modern English have a tendency to express a 
concrete idea in the abstract, but such a fact is not true of 
this frontier folk. The vocabulary of the mountaineer is not 
as limited as one might expect. Through compounding and by 
adding combinations of words to his vocabulary the mountaineer 


continually coins new words which add to his method of descrip- 
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tion. Imitations are taken from his nature lore to supplement 
his list of descriptive words. Onomatopoetic expressions are 
examples. 

There is a great deal of variation in the. writing of 
the dialect. Those authors who have written dialect of the 
mountaineer in its purity have done so on the basis of a bet- 
ter understanding of the people. Miss Murfree and John Fox, 
Jr. have clearly written the speech of the mountain folk in 
a manner that best reflects his individual differences. On 
the other hand, Lucy Furman fails to show any individual 
differences, for her writing of the mountain dialect is not 
accurate. Miss Furman, however, is well acquainted with the 
life of the mountain folk and catches the spirit of the people 
in her group of sketches, The Quare Women, but like most popu- 
lar writers she fails to write her dialect with the onomatopoetic 
veracity, possibly for the reason that the pure dialect is 
hard to read, so with a few variations in spelling she makes 
the reading easior.** The popular writers of the present day 
are less likely to write a pure strain of dialect because it 
is harder to read than a more simplified form. 


Any discussion of the mountaineer's dialect would not be 


eee ae ae ne 


Illustrating the impure strain of dialect written by 
Miss Furman, the writer will elucidate by stating two princi- 
ples involved in the writing of the dialect of the mountaineer. 
For example, the mountaineer drops his "g's", as in goin', 
and drops his "d's", as in "arount". Miss Furman is not con- 
sistent in the dropping’ of the final betters in the dialect 
of the mountaineers. 
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complete without some illustration. Thus a rather comprehen- 
sive and selective list of words and idioms is given in al- 
phabetical order, and a list of equivalent modern expressions 
accompanies the words and idioms. The following words and 
idioms have been taken from the Roeiat texts of the mountain 
literature in.order.to illustrate the colloquial dialect of 
the people; furthermore, each expression, as given, appears 


in an irregular form throughout every tense. The list is as 


follows: 


A 
a-bruk broken 
a-cavortin! raising “hell" 
accomodatin! accomodating 
a-dickerin! forgiving (Fox,Jr. uses the 
phrase in this manner) bargain 
to be afeer'd to be afraid 
a-fergivin! forgiving 
a-fiddlin!' puttering 
a-goin' to going to 
air are 
al'tays always 
allers always 
Ameriky America 
a-passel awhile (duration of time) 
a-passel a group of people 


a-pesterin! bothering 


a-raftin' 
a-spillin' 
ater (atter) 
a-top'to 
a-wallerin' 


to axe 


bantling 

to be beholden 
billy-hell 
Tbout 
bre'kfust 
bresh 
bretherin' 


brigaty 


fo: Sagas 
Caintuck 
caliker 
Car'lina 
to carry 
to 'cept 


chawin' 


floating logs (to make a raft 


of logs) 
spoiling 


after 
on top of 
wallowing 


to ask 


B 


baby 


to show graditude 


hell 
about 
breakfast 
brush 
brothers 


egotistical 
C 


to confuse; 
Kentucky 
calico 
Carolina 
to.take 

to accept 


chewing 


to make a fool of 
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cheer 

cherty 

childer (01d English Form) 
church-house 

clo'tes 

to coddle 

co'n 

to consarn 

corn 
co'rt, couht 
co'se 

crost 

to cud 


to be cumflutter'd 


cyars 


dad-blasted 
to dander 
dauncy 
deestrict 
to devyse 
disguised 
div! 


downgo 


chair 
pebbly 
children 
church 
clothes 


to pet; to spoil ... as the 


child is coddl'd 
grain, corn 
concern 


whiskey 


‘court 


course 

across 

to be friendly, to be kind 
to be excited 


train, cars 


D 


God damn 

to meander 

sick, or failing in health 
district 

to clarify, to elucidate 
drunk 


dived 


fail in health 


dreampt 
draw'd 


dummock. 


eends 


ef 


to be embrangled 


to be envious 


fambly 
feisty 


feller 


to fetch,to fotch 


fossicking 


fozy 

a fray 
frecket 
frogging 
to frosh 
furriner 


fust 
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dreamed 
bought 


stupid, hard-head 


to be confused, to be entangled 


to be jealous 
F 


family 

fidgety 

fellow, man 

to bring, to carry 
rummaging 

crazy, not very bright 

a fight 

peevish 

how are you, "how you frogging" 
to polish uD 

stranger, foreigner (not a 


mountaineer): 
first 


to gar 
gethered 
gineral 
Goéddlemighty 
goldtorht 

to gorm 

to gramy 
‘gullet 

gyard 


haffen 


to hafter, haft'r 


hafter 

to hanker 
hantle 

haster 
hectorin! 

heerd 

to hev 
highfaultin'ness 
to hirple 


histn 
hit 
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to compel 

gathered 

general 

God Almighty 

shining like gold 

to dirty,or to make dirty 
to vex, to make angry | 
throat 


guard 
H 


half 

to have to, compel to 

after 

to desire, to long for 

a small crowd; also hardness 
or ill will 

has to 

bothering, annoying 


heard 


to have 


gossip, many words over a trifle 


to hasten awkwardly 


his (possessive case) 
it 


holler 

to holler 

to hornswither 
howdye 

huly 


hyer 


idgit 
ill-favoredest 
to inquizite 


inter 


jawerin! 
jedge 
to jounce 


to jower 


to keer 
to ken 

kenning 
kerried 


to ketch 


hollow 
to call 
to cheat 
hello 
holy 


here 


idiot 
of: bad’ revute 
to inquire 


into 


J 


arguing 
judge 
to jump 


to make angry 


K 


to care 

to come by 

a large crowd 
carried 


to catch 
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kin 
tin 
to kiver 
kivers 


kurling 


lan! 

to ltarn 
to layway 
leastwise 
likker 
Lit 
loolie 
lorrel 
‘lowed 


Lown 


master 

to mell 
to member 
moldwarp 
murk 


moretn 


relative 
cans 


to cover 


- bed clothes 


hastening 


L 


land 


to learn 


to kill, to murder 
at least, most likely 


liquor, moonshine 


light 


it has been a long time 


laurel 


allowed 


mild, soft 


M 
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used as an adverb meaning very 


much 
to mill 


to remember 
a villain 


murky, dark 


more than 


to mortify 
mought 
muljl-headed 


mUsZzy 


tnt 
nahrers 
nary 
naturlet 
naw 
noratin't 

'tnough 
nur 


nuver 


to obleege 
onding 
on-luck 
ope! 
ornery 

ort 
ortern't 


outin 


to embarrass 
might 
headachy 


muddled in the wits 
N 


and 

narrows 

not 

naturally 

no 

narrating, telling 
enough 


nor 


to oblige 

a pelting rain. 
any luck . 
open 

mean 

ought 

ought not 


out 
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overbraeden 


overpeer 


parsing 
pathery 
peart 
penitenchery 
to pertect 
piggin 
pint 
podner 
poke 

pore 

purty 
pyerck 


quare 


quick-like 


ra'r 


to ratr (verb) 


reddin' up 


spreadover, 


overhanging 
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an overhanging rock or cliff 


P 


parson 


nervous, fre 


active, full of strength 


penitentiary 


to protect 


tful 


a wooden water bucket 


point 
pardner 


sack, burlap bag, meal sack 


poor 
pretty 


perch 


rare 
to raise 


to clean up, 


straighten 


reg'lar 

remembrancin! 

to retch - 

revenoos or revenouers 
rickollected 

rippit 

riz 

rither, ruther 

a ruction 


ruthers 


sa'nter 
sartain 
scritohin 
seed 
seshun. 
shootin' es! man 
to shummick 
shore 

sib 
sich-like 
skail 
skeery 
slam-bang 


slom 
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regular 
remembering (all tenses) 
to reach | 
revenue officers 
collected 
a fist fight 
raised 
rather 
a quarrel 


a preference 


saunter 

certain 

screeching 

have seen 

session 

an accurate marksman 
to shuffle along 
sure 

kin 

such 

crowd of people in motion 
scary 

a certainty 


completely, used as an adverb 


smidgen 

to smooch 
sneaping 
somep'n's 
somewhar 
so'fs't 
sperit 

a sprottle 
s'pose 


spume 


stair-steps 


to be standin! 


‘sted 
stid 
stiddier 
stiving 
stringin! 
suggin' 
survigrous 


swarved 


tain't so 
talkingest 
tech 


a small portion, a littie bit 


to sulk 
sneaking, spying 
somethings 
somewhere 

so that 

spirit 

a quarrel 
suppose 

slime 

stairway 

to be on good terms with 
instead 

instead 

instead of 

lazy 

hanging 

pouch 

great, excessive 


huddled together 
- 


it isn't: so 
most talkative 


touch: 
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teched in the head 


ter 
boneaee: 
thanky 
thar . 

that air 
thisyere 
tide 

tinsey 

to tooltem 
tooth-dentist 
to tote 
ttother 

to treddan 
trivvet | 
trumlic 
tushes 
tutly 


twinkles 


ud 


varmit 


crazy 
to 

tobacco 

thank you 

there 

that (demonstrative) 
this (demonstrative) 
flood 

tiny, little 

to tool, to fashion 
dentist 

to carry 

other 


to think over 


a "“wild"girl, flapper 


vigorous, active, cheerful 


teeth 


touchy, irritable 


pine needles 


U 


would 


Vv 


wild animal 
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vermint > 
' vey 


to villify 


waal, wal 
warn't 
wede 
we-uns 
whar 
whilst 
whut 
worm 
wusser 


withless 


ye 
yestiddy 
yit 

yo 

yan 


you-uns 
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wild animal 
very 


to verify 
W 


well 

were not, was not 
shrivelled up, withered 
we 

where 

while 

what 

moonshine still 

worse. 


worthless 
Y 


you 


yesterday 


yet 
you 
yonder 


you 


’a-dickerin! fer a piece of 
lan 

'bout a whoop ant a holler 

bresh whiskey 


bretherin'’ ant sisteren 


chair-flingest boy 

cClabbered-sky 

Gevilled with the perhistic 

a dew-clawed dog 

draw no straws 

fast your eyes on me 

fer in the tricks o'sech 

hain't never seed nary' 

hankered consider'ble ater 
the baby 

he did look fat an' sassy 

I heerd tell 

we talked a passel 

he shuck the tree 

hither an' yon 

it sorter is 

I tell ye straight 

jawerin' and noratin! 

to look around keen 


meal poke 
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IDIOMS 


bargaining for a piece of land 

a small distance 

moonshine 

brothers and sisters, applied 
to an audience of a church 
congregation 

a fighting, courageous boy or 
man 

mackerel sky 

worried by an insistent person 
for no good reason 

a cur or a mongrel dog 

will not bargain 

watch me; love me 

as things go 

have not seen a one 

cared a great deal for the baby 

he was fat and impulsive 

I have heard it said 

we talked a while 

he shook the tree 

rambling here and there 

it is that way 

IT tell you the truth 

arguing and narrating 


to be on a sharp look out 


meal sack 


a might pang this morning 
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a very fine morning 


over on yan side thar mountin'over on the other side of that 


poke ot your pants 
to penitenture him 
pinin! fer tem 
plint blank 
puddled eyes 

purty fur 

rocks his jinny 
second-hand vittles 
to shake a foot 


to be shed of her, to be 
shet of 


to sot there like a knot on 


a log 
tasted yaller 


that's a fac! 
to study on it 


'Vander looks tolerable 


skimpy an! jail-bleached 


were ye quick or dead? 
to be stuck uppertty 


wust coggled up 


mountain 
pocket of your pants 


to send him to the penitentary 

lonesome for them 

point blank, accurate 

tears in the eyes 

a great distance 

drives his wagon 

left over food 

to dance, to jig 

to be rid of her 

to be dumb or to act dumb 

tasted rotten 

that's a fact 

to think about it 

Vander looks thin and pale be- 
cause he has been in jail 

were you alive or dead? 

to be egotistical 


he was built up 


CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSIONS 


This. study has solved some of the many mysteries which 
are a part of the Southern mountaineer and his homeland, and 
it is to be hoped that a study of this type will stimulate 
further investigation into a field of literature as yet little 
known. In this criticism of the mountain people's way of life 
and the literature written about them, the present writer has 
given an insight into the customs and communal habits, as well 
as the personal attitudes and reactions of the mountaineer. 
More important, criticism of the mountain literature has been 
treated from the unprejudiced viewpoint of the scholar; and 
interpretations of the habits and customs of the people have 
come through personal association with the folk of the Smoky 
Mountain region. The scope of this study has covered the 
representative literature written during the period from 1880 
to 1920. 

We have seen the two outstanding reasons why the moun- 
tain people sided with the North During the Civil War; first, 
from the economic standpoint, and secondly, because of their 
jealousy of their aristocratic lowland neighbors. Yet the sup- 
reme love of independence and loyalty to a government which 
had led the Colonies in the American Revolution made them 


Southerners in sentiment and spirit. Miss Murfree was the first 
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author to reflect these qualities of loyalty and independence 
so characteristic of the mountaineer. 

Like Miss Murfree and Miss Furman, John Fox, Ir. illus: 
trates the principles of mountain justice: first, the mountain- 
eer expected to make retribution for his crime; secondly, he 
demanded fair administration of justice. The fact that just 
decisions were given by those who understood the mountain 
people and their customs was recognized by the mountaineer. 

He did not understand many of the laws as passed by the low- 
lander, for his community or neighborhood group had not pro- 
pressed as rapidly as other sections of the United States. 
Laws which he believed harmful to him or to his neighborhood 
he refused to obey; he took a mischievous delight in escaping 
the limitations which such laws placed upon him, as witnessed 
by the obstinate infraction of the Federal Revenue Law in 
manufacturing illicit spirits. 

The poverty of the mountain people had a direct relation 
to their- customs and habits. Miss Murfree and Miss Furman have 
illustrated this fact in more realistic fashion than dia 
either John Fox, Jr., or John Campbell. John Fox, Jr. excells 
in showing the contrast between the mountain and lowland com- 
munities through the mountaineer's struggle with his environ- 
ment and the stranger from the lowland regions, while Miss 
Murfree and Miss Furman present their characterization of the 


mountaineer by a sympathetic portrayal of mountaineer women 
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and children. 

The mountaineer was a stalwart follower of the Shristian 
faith. The literature critized has proved this point, for 
each of the authors has stressed the mountaineer's relationship 
with nature and the influence of such an association upon his 
religious faith. As we have seen, there was a conflict between 
the mountaineer's religious faith and his superstitious be- 
liefs, but the practical avplication of religion to his daily 
life vanquished the danger of necromancy. In his dramas Percy 
Mackaye has best illustrated the fusion of religion and su- 
perstition from the standpoint of the mountaineer. Miss 
Furman does not show the influence of religion and supersti- 
tion of the life of the mountaineer as clearly as either Miss 
Murfree of John Fox, Jr. 

In political matters the mountaineer was an opponent 
of all issues and views that did not represent his interests. 
He was democratic only in so far as the political issues in- 
volved represented the rights of his clan. He gave no quarter 
to opposing candidates and used all types of chicanery to 
defeat his political opponents. Although he was democratic 
in spirit, he was Rupublican in party. 

The mountaineer had little education; many of his peo- 
ple were illiterate. In the early days traveling school teach- 
ers and circuit riders were the only connections the people 


had with education. The lack of good roads and rapid means 
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of communication made for the lack of a common school educa- 
tion. Miss Murfree and John Fox, Jr. have vest portrayed the 
desires of the mountaineer for an education and his eagerness 
to set up common schools. Recently, the mountaineers have had 
access to the settlement schools which had been pictured by 
Miss Furman, who is the representative writer oacene more 
modern mountaineer. 

The family was the largest common unit; this fact made 
for supreme individualism and a lack of co&8peration in com- 
munity affairs; yet, consanguineous ties linked mountain 
families together, making for a clan-like organization. The 
feud was akin to the Greek idea of avengement. The hate of one 
family for another was handed down from generation to genera- 
tion and was to be avenged only by the male members. John Fox 
Jr. is the most representative writer reflecting the vendetta 
of the Kentucky mountains. Paralleling Fox, Miss Furman por- 
trays the influence of the feud upon the modern generation of 
the mountain people. Although the United States is one of the 
most progressive nations in this modern world, the bloody hate 
of the feud, a remnant of the Scottish Chiefs, is still alive 
in the Southern mountains. 

From the material presented, it is evident that an in- 
digenous literature arose in the Southern mountains. The moun- 
tain ballad and songs were representative of the mountain folk 


tradition. All authors represented in this study have mentioned 
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indirectly the effect of the ballad upon the people, and the 


present writer has attempted to show its correlation with Amer-- 
ican literature. The ballad is also reflected in the aiieeen 
of the mountain neople who speak the dialect of yesterday's 
England. The present investigator made the selection of words 
for the dialect analysis on the basis of primary sources 
selected for this study. Although the mountain dialect writ- 
ten with accuracy reflects with versimilitude the life of the 
mountaineer, it is not imperative that the speech be exactly 
represented. John Fox Jr. and Miss Faruea have failed to use 
an accurate dialect in the literature which is representative : 
of the mountain folk. Miss Murfree and Percy Mackaye weive 
the purest mountain dialect. 

Finally, the present investigator hopes that he has in 
some measure presented to the student of American literature 
a new field to be explored and has eradicated some of the un- 
just degradation directed at the mountaineer and the litera- 
ture written about him. Since the development of educational 
facilities and the increase of contacts with the outside 
world, the Southern mountaineer's customs are rapidly being 
assimulated by the people of the Southland. In the past few 
years there hae: been = increasing number of writers who have 
written of this section, and they are being recognized by the 
American critic. In the future it will be interesting to note 
the advance of the literature written about these folk and the 


increased interest in, and criticism of, this indigenous literature 
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